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_— ILLINOIS PUPILS READING CIRCLE 


1949-1950—Our Sixty-First Year 
. New List of Grade School Library Books 


A complete set of 48 books that were carefully selected by the Pupils Reading Circle Board of Directors 
with the assistance of the Illinois State Library Staff. These books are supplied at a discount of 30 per 
cent from the publishers’ list price, post paid. 


Pub- Res ading Pub- Readin 





Author Price Price . ' Author Price Price 
First Grade Fifth Grade 





Bill the Brave siti Weil $1.50 $ 1.05 Buffalo Gold Wyatt 2.25 1.30 
gay account in humorous verse of a who comes guffa'o hunts Indians cattlemen blizzards bring adventure 
happily through a visit to the dentist S en year-old Ansor Hull homesteading on the Kansas 
i e plain. 
Blueberries for Sal McCloskey 2.00 1.45 Ant 
7 ‘ . : é i > , 9°75 945 
Delightful picture book relating the adventures of a little girl King of the Wind Henry «49 2.15 1 
and a baby bear who go blueberrying with their mothers a ~ ste - ‘ of the > on me ~~ es tai —~ the o— ' 
a rodotnhin rabia ance ” ar o ar ane one o ve 
Come to the Zoo Tensen 1.75 1.25 founders of the entire thoroughbred strain. Newbery Medal e 
beautifully organized book with excellent photographs. One Winner, 1949. 
that little children can read all by themselves Monte Franklin 2.00 1.50 Behi 

Country Fireman Beim 2.00 1.35 This thrilling story of a real grizzly bear should improve both A 
Story of how Ricky came to have a triumphant ride on the big reading ability and taste 
red fire engine in the Fourth of July parade. River Draven Lane 950 1.20 Bets 

“ ag at 2.t : 

Peter and His New Brother Frank! 50 45 An unusual story about Cheyenne Indians and the. first steam- A 
A storybook full of attractive photographs in color telling of boat on >» upper Missouri River An Honor Book in the tl 
the behavior of a 3-year-old Peter when his baby brother New York. ‘Herald Tribune Spring Book Festiv 

POP case a A Treasury ef Dog Stories Cavanah 2.50 1.85 Bitte 

Tall-Enough Tommy Becky 1.00 .70 Fere are’ twenty-four excellent stories of thrilling adventure 
Another easy-to-read picture book in full color A playground about all kinds of dogs i 
a Willow Brook Farm Christ 1.80 1.60 

a ry The five Betz children lived on a Pennsylvania Dutch farm 
$ 8.75 $ 6.25 seventy years ag An interesting contrast to our modern The 
way of living 
———_ —- d 


Second Grade Sixth Grade a 



































R 
Apron Strings and Rowdy Aldredge 1.25 1.10 . - 
The rollicking adventures of this bear family will keep children € nese of Sherlock Holmes Doyle 1.16 1.05 
chuckling after the book is closed An tatio ve famous detective stories Ever 
The Eskimo Store Lange 1.50 1.05 Cynthia ‘of Bee Tree Hollow Fox 2.50 1.25 A 
Picturesque story of present-day life in Alaska describes an so ern mountai story telling what — appened to the Bailey ca 
riendship between a little American rirl and an famit y when the government built a dam below the ir home. 
1 of ” ss > ag 2 
* 4 Paes ee Sees eae : 2 Gold for the Grahams Fuller 2.50 1.70 Expl 
F ive E -uppies for Sale Brann 1.50 1.05 Vhat happened to the Grahams when they sold their Iowa A 
: ghtful look-and-listen story for the youngest dog lover. Fn and joined a covered wagon train for the Black Hills pa 
The Little House on Stilts Patton 1.50 1.05 Skid Hayes 2.50 1.85 
T against 1e background of the Colorado Rockies, this Wholesome 1 humorous entertainment in 1 action story The 
A le book te is the story of the Junior Forest Rangers about a young Negro boy who is a_ crack baseball player 1 
~ . ‘ 
The Steam Shovel That Wouldn’t Eat Dirt...Walters 1.50 1.10 That Lively Man, Ben Franklin Eaton 2.50 1.65 th 
amusing and distinguished picture book, illustrated by Roger Probably the uiistanding biography of the year for young be 
et sin, winner of the 1948 Caldecote prize people 
Sugarfoot and the Merry-Go-Round DeMers 1.00 .70 Tic ktock and Jim Robertson 2.50 1.85 Figh 
The clever story of a merry-go-round pony who tried the world Jim trades his grandfather's gold watch for a horse, Ticktock, 
outside ind the adventures that befell him and starts a modern pony express 
at Ar 
" - ean r fr 
$ 8.25 $ 6.05 $13.66 $ 9.35 
Seventh Grade The 
* 7 Pa - A 
Third Grade The Brown Fox Mystery Queen 2.50 1.35 hu 
The exciting adver tures of Djuna stent with a fishing expedi- 
- n tic volved with a heliograp? escaped convicts and a serious ; 
Dicky and the Indians LaRue 1.92 1.70 gun’ fight. The 
An inhevesting tse oS litle English American boy in a new The Island Stallion Farley 2.00 1.50 ~ 
* F 4 rousing adventure stor n Azul Island with a band of wild in 
Dumbo of the Circus Disney 1.12 1.00 horses whose forebears had carried the early Spaniards to their 
The little elephant had a boundless capacity for getting into conquest AG 
trouble Another popular Disney book Lost Karin Kyle 2.50 1.85 r 
Jonathan and the Rainbow Blanck 2.00 1.60 An absorbing mystery story set in Scotland Will help ‘de- A 
Jonathan battles his pirate friend in order to rescue a rainbow velop food ighbor’’ attitudes 
= I etameae adventure story A subtle lesson in sharing Luke Baldwin's s Vow Callaghan 2.50 1.85 Gran: 
: rm Fourteen-year-old Luke makes friends with an old collie dog, A 
Leo, the Little St. Bernard L’Hommedieu 2.00 1.25 Dan; an exciting stor me 
le is the son of one of the great Alpine t St ; Te . 5 75 
Bernard Hospice, high up in the mountains of pattsaties xd Patsy Je fferson of Monticello V ance 2.50 1.75 AG 
. “ o Give a warm sense of the companionship between a_ great Gr 
Pony Farm Brown 2.00 1.60 statesman and his daughter, as well as the time in which they Th 
The ponies are Shetlands on a real pony farm The story shows lived. 
a year in the life of a Shetland colt Ww Or 4 
nit 2 z : aa atch for a Tall White Sail Bell 2.50 1.65 
Slip, the Story of a Little Fox Erickson 1.75 1.20 An extraordinary story for teen-age girls The seacoast of oye 
The enchantment of the woods and its smal! creatures is in this laska is the backs + ov 
beautiful book —— Th 
pooceeeenaes $14.50 $ 9.95 pr 
S$ $ 8.5 vs 
$10.79 $ 8.35 Eighth Grade 
How 
Call of the Land Sherman 2.50 1.65 
Fourth Grade City and country folk will fine 2. excitement and romance in the 3 
pages of this stirring nove! of high adventure in 4-H Club work 
Buffalo Bill: Boy of the Plains Stevenson 1.75 1.10 The Daredevil Silliman 2.50 1.85 It’s ] 
In Bill's formative years, his adventures with the Indians on Rusty Pearson spends an exciting summer at his father’s camp » 
the Kansas prairie, his riding, shooting and trapping carry sure for boys - 
app , io —_ yee 
a a ps Jeff Roberts, Railroader Ford 2.50 1.55 
Eli Whitney: Boy Mechanic Snow 1.75 1.10 How | Jeff Roberts won his place is not only a thrilling story Jani 
In his boyhood, Eli realized the love of working with his but tells he a modern railroad operates anic 
hands He became a ¢ t Americar vent s a 
h a ae f a a - os euntehe sameel Emery 2.50 1.60 = 
The Horse Called Pete Bialk 2.00 1.55 A moving story of a girl's mountain life in the Great Smokies 
A ; ane story of a boy and his blind horse. Espe- of Tennessee. J 
ially vocabularized for y reading " x —~s c 
E : nt wage Svcs aes 7” ® - Storm, Dog of Newfoundland Fon Eisen 2.50 1.85 effer 
Number Eleven of emai Street Wright 1.50 95 A sea story that moves swiftly from one thrilling adventure A 
An enjoyable tale smail-town life and especially of a very to another ‘along the storm-swept coasts of Labrador and New- 
real and lovable little girl foundland. Joan 
Roger and the Fox Davis 2.00 1.55 Three Golden Rivers Price 2.50 1.60 ae 
A story of real suspense and lovely pictures portraying action , the for ayard children first see the impressive mis 
against an American winter landscape of Pittsburgh the rivers that become their symbol 
Ww ate hdog Bannon 2.50 1.60 a 
ivid pictures overflow with the lively happenings ir the 4 
Mexic an village. ; ss oo $15.00 $10.10 
- Complete Set—Publishers’ List Price $96.25 
7 OF . x : , on 
$11.50 $ 7.85 Complete Set—Reading Circle Price, Postpaid $67.50 


Address all orders to D. F. NICKOLS, Manager 


111 N. Sangamon Street, Lincoln, Illinois. 
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ILLINOIS PUPILS READING CIRCLE (Continued) 


New List of High School Library Books 


A list of 40 books selected by the Pupils Reading Circle High School Committee, 
aided by the Illinois State Library Staff 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL LI: 


Author 

Ant Hill Odyssey Mann 
The Director of » National Zoo writes his rich life story 
which ranges widely over the face of the earth and the inter- 


ests of man. 


Behind the Silver Shield....... 


interesting aspects of 


Floherty 


A book that presents the a police career. 


...Lovelace 


Young people growing up, meet 
maturity as they arise. 


Betsy and Joe.. 


A Betsy-Tacy high school story. 
their problems with increasing 


..Harper 


Pennsylvania during 


Bittersweet — 
A true and colorful picture of a family in 
the war between the states 

Morgan 


plans and 


The Boy Electrician 


to practical elec 
for home constrv 


radio, including 





A guide 


rity and 
drawings t 


..Minter 


with Columbus 


The Chagres 


River of Westward Passage. Its history begins 


and ends with the modern story of the Panama Canal. 

Ever After ' ...Whitney 
A novel dealing with the problem of combining marriage and a 
career. 

Exploring Art Kainz-Riley 


A basic appreciation of the arts and their relationships in our 


society. 


The Far Distant Bugle 
Two youths of different upbringing are 
this adventure story at Fort Bridger in 
between the North and South. 


*f characters. in 
s of the conflict 


the 
the « 





Fighting Frontiersman: The Life of Daniel 
Boone ... ame ae bf ea a ....Bakeless 

An authoritative yet extremely human biography of the great 

frontiersman. 

....Emerson 


happiness and gentle 


The Garnered Sheaves 


A quiet story of American life, of great 
humor; of the folk who really tilled the fields. 

The Gentle Warrior woth Lowe 
Her life was devoted to helping the underprivileged, but it was 
her investigation of the inhuman treatment then accorded the 
insane that gave her a place in history. 

A Good Partner -Pinkerton 


A story of trapping and raising mink in northern Wisconsin. 






Grandfather Tales — ; Chase 
A valuable collection of impe hable folk tales to in the 
mountain idiom of North Carolina, Virginia and Kentucky 

A Great City and State Carlson 
The story of Chicago and Illinois. 

Guide Book for the Young Man About 

a ae ......J Onathan 


This book is intended to give you the self-confidence in ap 
dinners to 






proaching all kinds of social situations from formal 
hot dogs at the ball game. 

How Personalities Grow... Shacter 
A book to hel young people find answers to their questions 
about social relationships and emotional behavior. 





It's Easy to Make Music Leeming 


Now you can learn to play any instrument without tedious 
years of ‘‘taking lessons.’ 
Janice, Airline Hostess Hager 


Janice is exciting assignment that takes her round 


the world. 


given an 


Jefferson’s Daughter Criss 
A fascinating biography of Martha, Thomas Jefferson’s daughter. 
Clover 


American 


Joan, Free Lance Writer... 


The background for this 
middle-size town with its 


romance is the average 
friendly neighbors. 


...MacKaye 


Pub- 
lisher's 
Price 


$ 3.50 


to 
z 


to 
=n 
a 


to 
) 
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3.00 


3.00 


Reading 
c le 


Pr 


to 


to 





.80 


-70 


.70 


70 


.70 


.20 


45 


40 


40 


90 


.30 


.90 


T—1949-1950 





Author 


Kissing Kin Thane 


The first World War, and the confused years which followed it 
previde the time, and Williamsburg, Londen, and the Continent 
provide the settings for this new romantic novel 





Lessons in Loveliness Scott 
To be attractive physically anid mentally is part of being a girl 
This book is basic beauty, designed to make your most 
attractive self. 

The Leng Portage Best 
Exciting of Philip Dearborn, who fought with the re 
nowned s Rangers in the French and Indian War 

Marionettes Are People Thane 
The fascination of marionettes is described, delightfully and 
humanly, and also in practical terms, in this book about them 

The Mohawk Hislop 
The story of the Mohawk River in upper New York State is the 
story both of Henry Hudson ond of General Electric, of the 
Iroquois Long House and the New York Central Railroad 

My Unele Jan... Auslander 
Fun, tenderness, gusto and contagious laughter 


make this a cap 
in 


tivating novel of Czech immigrants in Wiscons 


Our Summer with the Eskimos Helmericks 


Ocean de 






The story of a summer on the shores of the An y 

serves to rank with the great narratives of exploration 
Ranger, Sea Dog of the Royal Mounted Strong 

Another great dog story packed full of excitement and action 
Red Embers Lyons 

This story of a girl who trains polo ponies and plays an excel 

lent game as well will delight all horse lovers 





River of the Wolves Meader 














As an Indian captive during the Fre and Indian War 
young Dave Foster learns to face the da and hardships of 
life in the Canadian wilderness 

Roof Over Our Heads Dickson 
1 a blow to Georgia Lane and her mother to back 
from Boston to a small town in Maine, but it was a over 
their heads’ 

Saltwater Summer Haig-Brown 
Don Morgan has an exciting summer of deep-sea fishing near 
British Columbia. 

The South Editors of Look 
An outstanding collection of photographs and descriptions por 
traying of the ¢g nour and complexity of the South A 
handbook for the traveler and stay-at-home 

Starting Pitcher Decker 
A story of big league baseball and how Eddie Lasky, after a 
tough battle against odds, made good on his last chance 

The Successful Secretary Pratt 
A delightful compilation of life stories that take the reader 
into the inner sanctum of the boss's office 

Sunnycove Walden 
The experiences of homely but ambitious Lind 


in a 
Connecticut summer theater where she had to prove her ability 


as an actress among a group of glamorous girls 


Cormack-Bytovetzski 


Georgia 


Swamp Boy 


A story of the Okefinokee Swamp in 


A Teuch of Parsley Eells 








An attractiv young home economist enters the business field 
as a membe Staff of a big nation-wide meat and dairy 
products conc 

A Wish for Tomorrow Miller 
A fine story of an American girl and her varied, interesting 
friends at the International Camp for Senior Scouts and Guides 


Complete Set—Publishers’ List Price 
Complete Set—Reading Circle Price, Postpaid 





3.00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
3.75 
2.75 
3.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
5.00 
2.50 
2.00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
$111 25 


Address all orders to D. F. NICKOLS, Manager 


111 N. Sangamon Street, Lincoln, Illinois. 
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_ TIPS FOR 


(f TEACHERS 
"ae 


Workbooks give you 
guides for assignments, 
activities, and tests. Ex- 
perienced, as well as 
novice teachers, find the 
teaching load lightened by 
- intelligent use of work- 
books. WINSTON work- 
books in arithmetic, read- 
ing, geography, dictionary, American 
history, world history, general mathe- 
matics, and general science are available. 





Do you ask, “Where can I find up-to- 
date information on countries where 
change is daily headlined?” In NEIGH- 
BORS ACROSS THE SEAS, of course. 
Just off press, this new geography is 
already in great demand by teachers 
who have awaited its release. In no 
other text can you find such challenging 
topics as “The USSR—A Giant Grow- 
ing” or “Monsoon Asia” squarely met 
and objectively discussed. Only author 
Norman Carls could handle these topics 
to the satisfaction of schools every- 
where. The 432 pages include 10 col- 
ored maps, a 32-page atlas—and plenty 
of statistical tables to support the text. 


Rabbits and Ducks are sure-fire fasci- 
nation for children in primary grades. 
You fill your teaching of arithmetic full 
of FUN with the colorful PRIMARY 
NUMBER CUT-OUTS-—a set of visual 
aids consisting of a Cohere-O-Graph 
easel, 26 cuddly yellow rabbits, 24 
lovable yellow ducks, 33 disks, and 30 
stars, red on one side and green on the 
other. Ask for No. 14 in the series 
NUMBER AS THE CHILD SEES IT. 


Twins move to town in September. 
Johnnie, Nancy, and their friend, Tom, 
get a big kick out of introducing the 
twins to their new school. Social studies 
concepts, at the primary level, ideally 
developed in TOM’S TOWN, second 
book in the New WINSTON SOCIAL 
STUDIES, will help you plan interest- 


ing classroom projects. 


If you are looking for library books, 
remember that WINSTON is headquar- 
ters for the best in juvenile literature. 
The publisher of Jack O’Brien’s famous 
SILVER CHIEF SERIES and of Eric 
Knight’s LASSIE COME-HOME must 
have other dog books equally arresting. 
Write for library list. 


WINSTO 





1010 Arch St. 
Phila. 7 














EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


fA the Giasion of Field ste jet 


The extension of the field services of the IEA is one of the most 
significant developments in the history of the association. Receipts from 
the increased dues have made this possible. 

The IEA field services have heretofore been maintained by staff mem- 
bers and state officers as their other duties would allow the necessary time, 
Such services will continue. The rapidly expanding services of the asso- 
ciation have, however, long since indicated the need for full-time field services, 

The first step in this direction was taken a few years ago in a contract 
with Mr. Maurice Crew, a Chicago high school teacher, who serves the 
IEA and the IEA Mutual Insurance Company jointly in the Chicago and 
Lake Shore areas. The second step was taken this spring when Miss 
Christine Brown of Springfield was employed as a field representative of the 
magazine, ILLINOIS EpuCcATION, as a part of a project of the Rural Editorial 
Service, sponsored and financed in part by the Kellogg Foundation, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. Miss Brown has had training in the reportorial field. 

The third step was taken recently by the assignment of Mr. W. Stewart 
Williams, of the IEA staff, to the field. Mr. Williams was formerly a high 
school teacher. The fourth and last step was the employment of Miss Helen 
K. Ryan, elementary school teacher in Coal City and state NEA director, as 
field assistant. 

The IEA field assistants will seek to advance the IEA and NEA pro- 
grams throughout the state through intensive local contacts, conferences, 
meetings, talks, and other activities. They will work with the Division 
officers, Division committees, and county representatives. They will work 
with and in behalf of local education associations, FTA chapters and clubs, 
IEA sections, and other statewide professional organizations and their local 
units. 

The field assistants will report significant local developments to the 
IEA officers, committees, and staff, and in turn will bring to the field knowl- 
edge of current state, national, and international professional programs, 
They will provide direct contacts with county superintendents of schools, 
and with local administrators and teacher leaders, and will help the develop- 
ment of local workshops, institutes, and other teacher meetings and confer- 
ences designed to promote the total program. 

The field assistants will help to interpret and explain the many teacher 
welfare services of the association, including such projects as mutual insur- 
ance, teacher placement, tenure protection, and salary scheduling. They 
will help to advertise and distribute materials prepared by the research, 
professional and public relations, and other IEA departments. They will 
emphasizé the use of IEA films and film strips. They will provide a con- 
tinuing liaison between the state and national associations and local and 
Divisional leaders and organizations. 





—IrvinGc F. PEARSON 


 * the ye of the Profession oe 


You'll find quite a bit in this issue about Future Teachers of America. 
Is there any organization in your community for high school or college stu- 
dents who are interested in becoming teachers? If capable young people are 
to be recruited into the profession, then they need to be shown that members 
of the profession really care. How about sponsoring an FTA club of 
chapter . . . or helping interested students to learn about teaching as a careef 
and the places to train for it? How about suggesting that your local teachers 
association or Delta Kappa Gamma chapter take an FTA group under its 
wing and help with both the finances and the program? 

—Hopre ANGEL 
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—Photo by the Hartford (Conn.) Courant. 


THIS PICTURE caught our fancy be- 
cause it gets away from the usual first- 
day-of-school scene of tots reluctantly 
leaving mama or older youngsters dream- 
ing of the ol’ swimmin’ hole and gives us 
something just as familiar to teachers— 
the dogs which have to be kept out of 
the school building. I was going to caption 
it, “It’s a Dog’s Life,” but I was afraid 
some of you might think I was talking 
about teaching, and accuse me of being 
unprofessional ! 

<2 

THE DEADLINE for this issue was 
barely met because the editor got back 
from her vacation (NEA tour of Mexico) 
just a few days before the copy had to 
go to the printers. I enjoyed my vacation, 
though, and I recommend the NEA tours 
for anyone who wants to see as much as 
possible for as little money as possible, 
and meet teachers from all over the coun- 
try at the same time. 

es 6 

AND THEN there was the Rural Edi- 
torial Service workshop at the University 
of Chicago. Staff writers of state edu- 
cation journals, including our Miss Brown, 
met the first three weeks in June, and 
their editors joined them for the follow- 
ing week. 

We discussed our problems in confer- 
ences directed by Dr. Francis S. Chase, 
RES director ; Edgar Dale, the readability 
expert; Otto M. Forkert, consultant on 
typography and design; and others. Mr. 
Forkert’s artist, Stanley Kazdailis, de- 
signed our new cover. Hope you like it. 

* * * 


SOME OF YOU may not know that 
the company which makes your break- 
fast cereal also helps publish your maga- 
zine. The Rural Editorial Service, which 
is governed by the executive secretaries 
of state education associations, is sup- 
ported by a grant from the Kellogg 
Foundation. RES gives advisory and 
critical service on both content and make- 
up, and furnishes a mat and art service 
to member magazines. 

In addition, under a three-year pro- 
gram just started, Kellogg is paying part 
of the salary of education magazine staff 
writers, who report significant educational 
developments over the state and make 
their stories available to RES for distri- 
bution to any other member magazine 
which may want to use it. Miss Brown 
of our staff is under this program. 


a) pe Advertising rates will be furnished on request. 
—_ he ditor = 
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25 cents per single 
IEA members to 


Subscription price $1.00 per year, 
copy. Membership dues entitle 
receive ILLINOIS EDUCATION, 


Payment of membership dues entitles a member to at- 
tend all meetings of the association and its Divisions, 
to hold office, and to receive services as directed by 
the Representative Assembly or the Board of Directors. 


Notice of change of address should be filed imme- 
diately with ILLINOIS EDUCATION, 100 East Edwards 
Street, Springfield, Illinois. Both the old and the 
new address, and the IEA Division in which the 
person is enrolled, should be listed. Postal regula- 
tions do not permit magazines to be forwarded. 


Manuscripts and correspondence should be addressed 
to Miss Hope Angel, Editor, ILLINOIS EDUCATION, 
100 East Edwards Street, Springfield, Illinois. Dead- 
line for news and calendar items is the first of the 
month preceding month of issue. 
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Art 

Adventure in Drawing, by Alfred Morang. 
Sage Books, Inc., Golden 4, Ohio. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 53 pages. Price, $1.75. 

Aviation 

The Link Trainer as a Classroom Demonstra- 
tor. Link Aviation Devices, Inc., Binghamton, 
New York. Paper. Illustrated. 52 pages. 
Price, $0.50. 

Instruction-manual for use of Link Trainer 


Airplane. 
Aviation 

Aviation Devices, 

Paper. 132 pages. 


Guide. Link 


Education, Teachers 
New York. 


Inc., Binghamton, 
Price, $0.50. 


course in 


Recommendations for a one year ; 
general aviation by a group of educators with 
experience in the military air forces —organized 


for high school presentation. 


Biology 
Biology and Human Affairs, by John W. 
Ritchie. World Book Company, Yonkers 5, 
New York Cloth. Illustrated. 818 pages. 
Price, $3.40. 


a practical point of 
problems, 
com- 
from 


A textbook in biology with 
view. The units on fundamental life 
on behavior, on various types of animal 
munities lead to a study of human living 
a biological poini of view. 


Chemistry 


Chemistry at Work, revised by McPherson, 


Henderson, and Fowler. Ginn and Company, 
Statler Building, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 
Cloth. lilustrated. 676 pages. Price, $2.88. 


Revised to follow a more natural and interest 
ing introduction to chemistry. 


Chemistry, A Course for High Schools, by 
Hogg, Alley, and Bickel. D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., New York Cloth. Illustrated. 


555 pages. Price, $2.88. 


This 1948 edition contains new sections on 
nuclear fission, new material on detergents and 
antibiotics, and the incorporation of new devel 


opments and discoveries all the way through 


the text 
English 

Language For Everyday Use, by Mildred A. 
Dawson and Jonnie Washburne Miller. World 
Book Company, Yonkers 5, New York. Cloth. 
Color illustrations. 200 to 300 pages per 
volume. 
four volumes for the third, 
sixth grades. Dr. Dawson, 
is past president and execu- 
National Conference on 


Published in 
fourth, fifth, and 
one of the authors, 
tive secretary of the 
Research in English. 


English For Every Use, by Tanner and 


Cheever. Ginn and Company, Statler Building, 
Boston 17, Massachusetts, Cloth. Illustrated. 
4 volumes. 500 pages each. Price, $1.72 each. 


The four books are written from a_ country- 
wide, not regional, point of view. Designed for 
senior high school students, and constructed in 
accord with the current demands of teachers of 
English. 

English For Today, by Noar, 
and Murphy. J. B. Lippincott 


Threlkeld, Hach, 
Company, Chi- 


cago. Cloth. Illustrated. In 6 volumes. 

Practical day-to-day English presented for the 
third to sixth grade. The series was developed 
in the classroom to solve the problems of the 
classrooms. 

Business English In Action, by Tressler and 
Lipman. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Cloth. Illustrated. 529 pages. 


Price, $2.80. 
A basal text for business English classes from 


eleventh to fourteenth grades. 
Steps to Language Power, by Ward, Lodge, 
and Finch. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Cloth 382 pages. 

New Individual Corrective Exercises for Ele- 
mentary English, Book 6, by Price, Miller, and 
Warner. The McCormick-Mathers Publishing 
Company, Wichita, Kansas. Paper. 96 pages. 
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Geography 

Our Neighbors at Home, by Russell Smith 
and Frank E. Sorenson. The John C. Winston 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Cloth. 
Color illustrations. 250 pages. 

Old World Lands, by Barrows, Parker, and 
Sorenson. Silver Burdett Company, New York, 
New York. Cloth. Illustrated in color. 346 
pages. Price, $2.88. 

Sixth grade level. 

Guidance 


Approved Technical Institutes. National Coun- 
Ss 


cil of Technical Schools, Washington 6, D. 
Paper. 48 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
Handbook of information for vocational guid- 


student advisors. 


Health 


The Girl Next Door, by 


ance officers and 


Dorothy Baruch and 


Elizabeth Montgomery. Scott, Foresman and 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. Cloth. Illustrated. 
256 pages. Price, $1.20 

Fourth grade level. Health and Personal 


Series. 

Education Demonstrations Made 
Easy, by William A. Healey. The Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, Danville, Illinois. 
Paper. Illustrated. 81 pages. 

which may be used in pre- 
demonstration and 
these demonstra- 


Development 
Physical 


material 
physical education 
stimulate interest in 


Presents 
senting a 
also to 
tions. 


Industrial Arts 
Home Mechanics, by J. C. Woodin. 


& McKnight Publishing eK & Paper. 
trated. 104 pages. Price, $1.25 


McKnight 
Illus- 


Mathematics and Arithmetic 


Arithmetic for Young America, revised edition, 


by John Clark and others. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers 5, New York. Cloth. Illus 
trated. In six volumes for grades 3 to &, with 
teachers’ manuals. $1.52 each. 

This series is written to give number compe 
tence for daily living through the use of mean 


ingful arithmetic. 

A First Course In Algebra, A Second Course 
In Algebra, by W. M. Hart. D. C. Heath and 
Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. Cloth. Illustrated. About 380 
pages each. Price, $1.76 each. 

Based on the concept of mathematics as a 
practical working tool. 


Modern-School Geometry, by Schorling, Clark, 


and Smith. New edition. World Book Com 
pany, Yonkers 5, New York. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 436 pages. Price, $1.88. 


Follows new educational thinking and practice 
and is still sound in accepted choice of theorems 
and methods of proof. 


General Mathematics in Daily Activities, by 
Hart and Gregory. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts. Cloth. 406 


pages. Price, $2. 
Meets the 
on Post-War 


criteria set up by the Commission 

Plans for the Improvement of 
Mathematics prepared for the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics. 

Commercial Arithmetic, by Mallory, Polishook, 
Chapman, and Starkey. Benj. H. Sanborn & 
Company, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 510 
pages. 

All of the 
application of 
practices were tested in a 
ducted by one of the authors. 

Algebra: First Course, by Schorling, Smith, 
and Clark. World Book Company, Yonkers 5, 
New York. Cloth. 406 pages. Price, $1.49. 

Teaches understanding of the language of 
algebra and proficiency in the basic skills as a 
foundation for a further study of mathematics. 


used in the text in the 
current business 
special study con- 


materials 
arithmetic to 


September, 


The approach is functional; the student is intro. 
duced to the new concepts of algebra through 
familiar arithmetical relationships. 

Practice in Using Arithmetic, Books I ang 
II, by Mallory, Cooke, and Brownfield. Benj, 
H. Sanborn & Company, Chicago. Paper 
Illustrated. Book I, 80 pages. Book II, O% 
pages. 

Attractive and colorful 
the first two grades. 


number workbooks for 


Science 


Going Forward With Science, by Craig and 
Lewis. Ginn and Company, Statler Building, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Cloth. Illustrated. 4]3 
pages. Price, $1.56. 

Our World of Science, Book VIT. 


Science Plans For Tomorrow, by Craig and 


Urban. Ginn and Company, Statler Buidding, 
Boston, »Massachusetts. Cloth. Illustrated. 448 
pages. Price, $1.72 

Our World of Science Series, Book VIII. 

Understanding Our Environment, Book I, 
Understanding Our World, Book II, and 
Understanding the Universe, Book III, by 
Franklin B. Carroll. Interpreting Scions 
Series. The John C. Winston Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. Cloth. [llustrated, 
Book I, 313 pages. Book II, 412 pages. Book 
III, 550 pages. 

Electrical Ideas for Better Farming. Western 


Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Paper. 47 pages. Free. 

Specific suggestions as to how 
he applied to various farm needs. 


electricity can 


Social Studies 


The Record of Mankind, by Roehm, Buske, 
Webster, and Wesley. D. Heath and Com. 
pany, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massa 
chusetts. Cloth. Illustrated. 744 pages. Price, 
$3.60. 

This new high school book is based on the 
famous Webster-Wesley text which has enjoyed 
years of success as a _ world history. The 


material has been reworked and reorganized in 
the lengthened perspective of our own time. 


America In the World, by Lansing, Chase, 
and Nevins. D. C. Heath and Company, 285 
Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


Cloth. Illustrated. 
History on the 

school grades. 
Living In The Social 

Quinn and Repke. J. B. 


704 pages. Price, $2.96. 
March Series for junior high 


World, revised, by 
Lippincott Company, 


Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 536 pages. 
Presents the social problems of today and 
yesterday. 

The Expanding Role of Education. Twenty- 


Yearbook of the American Association of 

Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington 6, D. C. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price, $3. 

In this volume, the 
sion has attempted to 
possible, the essential 
program. 

Wonders and Workers, by Gray, Pooley, and 
Walcott. Scott, Foresman and Company, New 
York. Cloth. Color illustrations. 544 pages. 

Selections from great authors on living in our 
world. 


Think and Do Book (workbook) by Gray, 
Pooley, and Walcott. Scott, Foresman and 
Company, Chicago. Paper. 96 pages. Price, 
48 cents. 

Workbook to 
ers. New basic reader 7. 

Living In Ancient Times, Book II, 372 
pages, How We Became Americans, Book III, 
376 pages, and Background of American Living, 
Book IV, 374 pages. Better Living Series, by 
Speer, Lussenhop, and Blanton. Hinds, Hay- 
den & Eldredge, Inc., New York. Cloth.  Iilus- 
trated. 

Provides 


Sixth 
School 
N.W., 
484 pages. 
1948 Yearbook Commis- 
formulate, as clearly as 
features of an acceptable 


Wonders and Work- 


accompany 


background for understanding the 
world of today by making the past live again 
through concise presentations, delightful stories, 
and challenging activities. 

Building Our Communities, by Moore, Lewis, 
Painter, and Carpenter. Charles Scribner's Sons, 


New York 17. Cloth. 312 pages. Illustrated. 
Price, $2.12 
Social studies of our American way of life. 


The U.S.A.—Its Land—Its People—Its Indus 
tries. F. E. Compton & Company, 1000 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. Paper. 209 
pages. Illustrated. 

A complete reprint of a timely new article of 
the United States which appeared for the first 
time in the 1949 Compton’s. 
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* 
are bater-hed wherever 
s s | 
Recent surveys show that eating habits of boys and girls have 
improved strikingly wherever teachers are using modern techniques 
to help children learn about good nutrition. But the job is big, 
and much more needs to be done! As Phipard and Steibeling point out 
in Adequacy of the American Diet*, *“The importance of education in 
raising nutritional levels cannot be overemphasized. But the ap- 
plication of the (nutritional) knowledge we have has lagged behind 


its development.” 
* Journal of the American Medical Association, Feb, 26, 1949 



















YOUR RESPONSIBILITY IS OURS, TOO 


... The Millers’ National Federation represents 

America’s milling industry. We feel a responsibility 

toward today’s children. They are our children, - 
too... our country’s future. With the help of 
educators and nutritionists, we have developed 
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new educational aids that are 
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a program of supplementary teaching materials 
to aid you in teaching good nutrition at various yours for the asking... 


grade levels. 
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BREAD’S PLACE IN THE MODERN DIET : Wheat Flour Institute, Millers’ National ; 

! Federation, 309 W. Jackson Bivd 
The ji ar.relati zhi ‘ » agi 7 . . i 
. . . The inter-relationship of all the basic food Chicago 6, Illinois 
groups is inescapable in teaching better eating : Please send me a description of new nutrition materials : 
habits. In this new educational material, the con- ! evailable now ; 
tributions of enriched bread and flour, important ee : 
as they are, are shown in their proper relation to ADDRESS : 
the over-all good diet. ! city ZONE STATE 
i | 
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Wheat Flour Institute of the Millers’ National Federation 
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TEACHERS SPEAK UP 





Salary Which Is Too Low for Men Is Not 


~To the Acting Editor of the IEA Journal, 


Miss Hope Angel, and to Mr. Irving 
Pearson, Executive Secretary of the IEA 
Dear Sir: 


At the March meeting of Zeta Chapter 
of Delta Kappa Gamma the article which 
appeared in the IEA Journal for March 
under the heading, “Teachers Speak Up,” 
and entitled, “How Can Teachers Feel 
Professional on an Unprofessional Sal- 
ary?” was discussed. The chapter mem 
bers felt that a protest should be made 
to the ILtrno1s Epucation, but not neces 
sarily for print. 

While we agree that Mr. Runninger of 
East High School, Aurora, has a point in 
his expression of the inadequacy of sal- 
aries in the teaching field, we wish to 
express disapproval of some of his state- 
ments. He that teaching is a 
field for women only. He says that they 
have only themselves to support and time 
to be professional. He does not 
to be aware of the fact that 85 percent of 
the women who work do so to support 
themselves and one or more dependents 
(U. S. Department of Labor statistics). 

We do not feel that such an unprofes- 
sional statement as “all right for girls” 
should appear in our professional maga- 
zine. .It does not come up to the 
standards set by either the IEA or the 
NEA. We believe that if salaries are in- 
adequate they are inadequate for both 
men and women. We wish to draw Mr. 
Runninger’s attention to the fact that 
salaries in all fields are paid for services 
rendered and not for the number of 
dependents which either a man or woman 
has to support. We believe that Mr. 
Runninger should have stated that sal- 
aries are too low to raise a family, with- 
out bringing in the “all right for girls.” 


? 


assumes 


seem 


Be Professional 


If teachers are going to accept the “all 
right for girls” attitude, will the public 
ever put teaching on a par with other 
professions where men and women per- 
form and are paid for services rendered? 
A woman doctor, or a woman lawyer, 
or a woman executive does not under- 
bid or accept lower fees than men who 
work in the same field. The sooner we 
look upon salaries for what they really 
are—exchange for work performed—the 
sooner teachers can feel professional and 
deserve professional salaries. When 
teaching is recognized by men and women 
who are in it as a permanent career and 
not just a stepping something 
else, then the public will begin to have 
more respect for the profession. 

We deplore the same conditions that 
Mr. Runninger deplores, but it is not 
helping matters any to refuse to recom- 
mend the profession to boys and continue 
to recommend it to girls. Let us get the 
best people into the field we can get; 


stone to 


6 


| “All Right for Girls, Says DKG 


then with a high caliber of personnel we 
can demand a high caliber of salaries. It 
is the above attitude on the part of many 
teachers which has done much to retard 
good salaries. Only through a_ united 
profession all pushing together can we 
higher standards and real pro 
fessional standing. 

Let us not say “all right for girls” any 


achieve 


more—neither personally nor in the Inu 
NOIS EpucATION 
IRENE C. Puuitiips, Chairman of 


Teacher Recruitment, and Orva BELLE 
Weston, Chairman of Equal Opportunity, 
for Zeta Chapter, Delta Kappa Gamma. 


Which Comes First — Behavior 
Or Generalization? Hendrix 
And Hand Still Disagree 


Professor Harold C. Hand 
College of Education 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 

Dear Professor Hand: 

We are all enjoying your answer to my 
attempted “critique” since the April issue 
of ILtrno1s Epucation arrived down here. 
Would it take a psychiatrist to figure out 
why some of my colleagues in the De 
partment of Education seem suddenly so 
much more friendly toward academic 
subject matter courses? 

I assure you that you have indeed “mis- 
construed” my teaching 
generalizations, but I don’t know what to 
do about it by correspondence. I need to 
illustrate what I mean by the give-and- 
take of question-and-answer procedure. | 
could suggest that you read “A New 
Clue to Transfer of Training,’* the ar- 
ticle in which I tried to present a pre- 
liminary report of the research I have 
under way; but I believe the article also 
is misconstrued by persons not already 
having recognized the common phenom 
enon of unverbalized generalization in 
their own experience. My studies have 
been going on now for twelve years: a 
continuous groping for the answer to this 
question: “To what extent does the way 
in which one learns a generalization af- 
fect the probability of his recognizing a 
chance to use it?” For ten years I have 
been aware of the fact that the only way 
to be sure that most learners possess a 
generalization is to obtain behavioral ap- 
plication of the generalization before the 
it stated, read it, or 
is only 


references to 


learner had heard 
even himself verbalized it. It 
after the behavioral evidence of unver- 
balized awareness is at hand that the 
teacher can be sure that the student has 


arrived at something to verbalize. This 
is especially urgent in the elementary 
September, 


———_ 


foundations of a subject. I could illys. 
trate what I mean in a few minutes 
conversation, but am I correct in my fear 
that what I have just written makes little 
sense to you now? 

If education were only for a select few, 
the case would be different. Some excep. 
tional individuals—for example, Thorn- 
dike’s upper five percent who did show 
some ability to transfer knowledge from 
traditional school subjects; Hutchins’ tare 
upper crust who “learn from books” with- 
out the aid of a teacher—these individuals 
can push themselves through from words 
to insight. They seem to conduct a self- 
motivated search for, or construction of, 
examples, using the general statements as 
guides. If there be any excuse for a 
letter like this one, it must be the as- 
sumption that the person addressed is 
one of those rare ones. 

Yes, I can still say with you that we 
agree as to the ends we seek through 
education. But our disagreement as to 
means is not to be resolved by semantical 
analysts. ‘That disagreement stems from 
different basic beliefs about what goes 
on when dynamic learning takes place. 
Someone will have to set up more experi- 
ments, collect more evidence, to vertify 
which (if either!) of us is on the right 
track. 

GERTRUDE HENprRIX, Assistant Professor 
of Mathematics, Eastern State High 
School, Charleston. 


Kindergarten Teachers Are 
More Than Baby-Sitters 


Dear Editor: 

From a progressive teacher’s point of 
view we have written the following an- 
swer to the article “Why Can’t Teacher 
Be Kindergarten Workbook?” in_ the 
April, 1949, issue of ILLino1s Epucation. 

It has been the opinion of the general 
public for many years that the kinder- 
garten is merely established to relieve the 
duties of parenthood for a few hours. 
This fallacious reasoning has come about 
primarily as a result of incompetent and 
unprepared “teachers” who do not them- 
selves realize the true aims of kinder- 
garten. The kindergarten should offer 
experiences conducive to the spontaneous 
and natural development of the five-year- 
old child. Proper guidance, of course, is 
necessary. 


Social Development 


There are several fundamental aims 
which underlie every kindergarten pro- 
gram. Social development should hold a 
prominent position among these. For a 
great many children the kindergarten 
constitutes the first true social experiences 
with children their own age. The ability 
to get along with social peers is very 
important in the development of a well- 


The kindergarten 


rounded personality. 


* Elementary School Journal, December, 1947, 
pp. 197-208. 
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Cgrouteloe 
FOR A COAL MINE 






















Most school boys know that it’s necessary to 
heat the carburetor air in airplane engines to 
prevent their “icing up.” And here’s a coalmine 7 
“carburetor,” or ventilating intake, that does | 
the same job. A huge radiator across its mouth |jf/ 
keeps the temperature of the air being drawn 
into the mine above the freezing point. Other- 
wise any moisture on shaft walks might freeze 
up, restricting the flow of air needed for the 
comfort and health of miners working below. 











































Steel-jawed “alligator” is this modern coal-loading ma- “€leetrie mule” is what modern miners call this under- 
chine. Trundling up to a pile of coal, it swallows it up, ground truck. It “jackknifes” 7-ton loads around under- 
moves it over its back into the waiting mine truck behind. ground corners, carries coal from loading machine to 
Machines like this have practically banished the hand mine train or belt conveyor. Units like these get their 
shovel from today’s modern mines. electric power from spark-proof motors. 


To help your students get a real knowledge of progres- 
sive coal mining, we've just printed a new illustrated 
booklet, A Down-to-Earth Picture of Coal. Packed with 
photographs showing men, mines, and machines, it will 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. IL 
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BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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! s Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
prove an invaluable teaching aid. For your free copies, | when Hee, Watmgee & ©.6 
simply mail this coupon. | Please send me free copies of 

7" i A Down-tTo-EartH Picture or CoaL, 
BITUMINOUS & COAL ee 
Name eS ee 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE i Street sctnsecmiiaenpenulipaindipanasntel 
A DeparTMENT OF NATIONAL CoA ASSOCIATION rl 6 Zone___— State 
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TEACHERS SPEAK UP —— | 


A practical, workable program of en- | should offer experiences and media which 


richment, reteaching, abundant practice, will allow the children to express thei 


Language eee ny 
and remedial relearning. May be used Another phase which should not be neg. 


successfully in promoting any modern | lected is the development of the children’s 


; , imaginations. Some children need to be ol 

Workbooks language program in grades 3-6. By encouraged to use their imagination, 
Dawson and Miller, the authors of | while others need only guidance. The 4 
pre-school period is one of developing 
attitudes and ideas which will influence 
the children throughout their lifetime tr 
Through planned experiences we may def to 
velop a great appreciation and a lasting ve 
love for art and music. The five-year- th 


‘ old is characterized by constant activity, 
Double-duty workbooks that review and Kindergartens should offer a desirabeg 


reteach for understanding—that provide | outlet to fulfill this need. Physical de. th 
or. Ooo ~ dctidines Guichen tar coutery, Pox en velopment is a sound basis for emotional § 1 
co 


Language for Daily Use. 


SC 





social, and mental development. in 
in any modern course of study to sup- At this level we feel the teacher’s pur- 
Af) plement textbooks or class instruction | P0S¢ should be in recognizing individual th 


a ae needs and differences. A workbook can- 
for grades 3-8. For grades 1 and 2: | not do this. There are also differences 


a & 
Arithmetie My First Number Book and My Second | . background of — child, = a work-§ in 
00k cannot meet the various degre 
Number Book. By Clark and others. coe fee found in the group. Coal 2 
also vary from year to year in their abil- dr 
ity readiness. Thus the same workbooks§ §4 
cannot be suitable for every group. se 
It is highly improbable that a workbook lig 
could be devised which would in any small 
measure meet the needs of any kinder- 


World Book Company 
garten child. Therefore, we suggest that sc 


2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16 we have versatile, well-trained teachers ne¢ 


E. M. BRIGGS and C. B. MATHERS, Representatives | rather than workbooks. dr 
—Fay Sisk, President, SIU Chapter of co 




















=e | Association for Childhood Education. wi 
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Kindergarten's Work wi 

tic 


I read with a great deal of interest the lif 
article by Celia Burns Stendler, “Let ss 
Them Be Five,” in the April issue of 
Int1nors Epucation. I wish that more ha 
articles could be published about the dx 
value of the kindergarten in the ele. 
mentary school. Too many of our super- . 
intendents still feel that the kindergarten lig 
is the place to start reading readiness. Al 
Our kindergartens should not be used to tre 


. e® ° 
An Effective English Program ee 


pense of important foundation experiences cle 





McCormick-Mathers English books are directed to the student and designed and may well retard a child’s progress 
to help him master the basic fundamentals and to aid him in forming rather than aceslerete & Our nain GO 
excellent traits of clear thinking that enable him to write and speak with : E mee : “ 

is the social adjustment of the child. 


confidence. 

The ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH—LABORATORY METHOD unfolds to the high 
school student the full possibilities of the grammatical structure of the 
English language and stimulates him to constant improvement of his own 


I am enclosing a copy of my kinder- 
garten philosophy that I use in my work av 
in the Western Springs Schools. of 
—Mrs. Frances Freperick, Kindergarten 

















speaking and writing habits. for 

The PLAIN ENGLISH EXERCISES for junior high school courses stress the Director, Western Springs Public Schools. fr 
mastery of the fundamentals along with practical oral and written ap- 

plication. cla 

The NEw INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES for the elementary grades ler 

provide an individualized program which develops effective language ror 

expression. 

Write for Descriptive Price Catalog No. 49 

. ad. 

i; The McCORMICK-MATHERS at 

MAY PUBLISHING COMPANY - 

Atlanta, Ga. Wichita, Kans. Columbus, Ohio in 

is ; 
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W. SCHOOLMARMS have a wardrobe 
problem that is baffling and chal- 
lenging—the problem of being de 
cently clad both in the classroom and 
out. 

Too many of us have tried to solve 
the problem by this procedure—or 
some variation of it: we buy a rela- 
tively inexpensive dark dress to wear 
to church and social affairs the first 
year ; then we “take it for school” for 
the rest of its natural life 
that point. The inevitable result of 
this policy is that we look dowdy 


or beyond 


outside the classroom and dreary 
inside it. 
‘Recent surveys have shown. that 


the teacher’s personal appearance is 
one of the most important factors in 
influencing children to like her and 
to enjoy school. Yet we ignore chil- 
dren’s obvious preference for bright, 
gay colors and keep on garbing our- 
selves in funereal black with high- 
lights of chalk. 

The drawbacks of the “take-it-for- 
school” plan are all too apparent. We 
never pay enough for the 
dress to get a really smart and be- 
coming one in the first place; and 
why we delude ourselves into think- 


“dressy” 


ing that all our new dresses should 
be of the after-five type, resplendent 
with sequins and glitter, is a ques- 
tion that the average teacher’s private 
life does not answer. 

Consider the good dress after it 
has been taken for school. Chalk 
dust, that Nemesis of dark dresses, 
is particularly appetizing when 
lightly applied to sparkling sequins. 
Any black or dark brown dress sub- 
tracts from the light and stimulating 
atmosphere that should prevail in the 
classroom. 


Buy Two Outfits 


Why don’t we wrench ourselves 
away from this traditional practice 
of buying clothes that we try to 
force into double duty, and instead 
frankly dress for our audience in the 
classroom, then acquire a quite dif- 
ferent set of costumes for extra-class- 
room pleasures ? 

By buying fewer but better clothes, 
adapted to our daytime world, we 
will be smarter looking as well as 
more economical. The tailored suit 
in a bright, pastel, or neutral shade 
is always in good taste and lasts much 
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By MARGARET WASSON 


Reprinted from the Texas Outlook 





longer than the fussy tea gown. It 
can be varied with solid or printed 
blouses, with handsome clips or lapel 
pins. It may cost as much as two 
weeks’ salary, but it is a good in- 
vestment. 

3ut suppose you are not the type 
to wear a tailored suit. What then? 
A variation of the popular shirt- 
waist dress is available to suit every 
of figure known to 
marms. Here again, good tailoring, 
flattering color, fine fabric will pay 
dividends in the long run. A jumper 
dress with an assortment of blouses 
teacher 


type school- 


is another solution for the 
who doesn’t wear suits. 

In spring and early fall a simple 
cotton dress or suit is a good choice. 
Too often we overlook the importance 
of dressing in approximately the same 
weight garment as that worn by the 
majority of the pupils in the class- 
room. The fact that the teacher is 
the arbiter of ventilation is one rea- 
son why she. should be aware of her 
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charges’ costumes. If they are clad 
in shirtsleeves and gingham _pina- 
fores, she should stop wearing that 
gabardine suit. 


About That Fringe 


This plea for more suitable class- 
room dressing does not mean that 
teachers should deny themselves the 
good dark dress. Just invest in a 
beautiful basic crepe and wear it on 
occasions for which it was intended. 
You don’t see top-notch secretaries 
taking dictation in slinky black dresses 
dripping with fringe, do you? But 
there is no reason why secretary or 
teacher should not don fringe when 


she steps out to dinner or the theatre. 
Just keep the fringe out of the class- 
room. 

And with more attention to groom 
ing—straight stocking seams, meticu- 
lously immaculate collars and cuffs, 
fresh blouses, etc.—we can change 
that 
teachers are frumpy. With last year’s 


the prevailing notion school- 
Miss America announcing that she 
planned to join our ranks, we should 
not stop worrying about “looking like 
a schoolteacher.” Instead we should 
join in a crusade to provide more 
look like Miss 


schoolteachers who 


America. 





18 IEA Divisions Contribute Wood 
For Head of President's Gavel 





# COOPERATION of the 18 Divi- 
sions of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation under direction of the 
headquarters office is symbolized by 
a wooden gavel which was presented 
to President Edward E. Keener at 
the breakfast for Illinois delegates to 
the NEA convention in Boston 
July 5. 

The head of the gavel is made from 
18 pieces of wood—one from each 
Division of the IEA. 

This, said Retiring President Paul 
A. Grigsby as he presented the gavel, 
denotes that “the new president has 
the full and complete cooperation of 
the membership throughout the 
state.” 

The handle of the gavel is made 
from wood furnished by the central 
office in Springfield. 

This, said Mr. Grigsby, “signifies 
the direction given to the president 
through the central office in their 
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efforts to guide and assist him in 
his administration.” 

Mr. Grigsby suggested the idea for 
the gavel, and collected the wood 
for it from the 18 Division presi- 
dents. Mr. Ralph E. Bailey, pattern 
shop teacher in the Granite City 
Community High School, made the 
gavel. He glued 18 pieces of wood 
into a single block before fashioning 
the handsomely wrought mallet. 
Samples of the 18 pieces are also in- 
cluded in a separate bar of wood. 


Background 

Several of the pieces of wood have 
interesting stories. From the North- 
eastern Division came a piece of oak 
“from a tree cut from the school yard 
in one of the Joliet elementary 
From the Southwestern 
Division came a piece of walnut 
which was the cap of a newel post 
from the Franklin Elementary School 
in Mount Vernon, built in 1889 and 


schools.” 
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to be replaced soon by a modern 
building. 

From the Eastern Division came a 
piece of walnut from “a tree which 
was felled recently in Coles County 

not far from the Thomas Lincoln 
farm, now converted into a state park 
because of its historical significance, 
Thence this tree was no doubt stand- 
ing as a sapling throughout the latter 
years during which Abraham Lin- 
coln’s father and step-mother were 
residing in this county.” 

From the Western Division came a 
piece of white oak “representative of 
the type of trees that are dominant 
in that area.” 

Blackhawk Division sent a piece of 
walnut from a tree on a farm between 
Port Byron and Hillsdale in Rock 
Island County. The Northwestern 
Division sent a piece of black walnut, 
similar to the wood supplied by that 
area for gun stocks. 

From the South Central Division 
came a piece of walnut “from the Old 
Mill Darn at New Salem were Lin- 
coln’s flat boat became stuck on his 
trip to New Orleans down the Sanga- 
mon River.”” From the Central Divi- 
sion came a piece of oak from the 
original cabinets in Lincoln College, 
the cornerstone of which was laid on 
the last living birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

From Chicago were six pieces of 
wood from a wood display made by 
students of Mr. William J. Bogan 
at the old Lane High School (now 
Washburne Trade School). Mr. 
3ogan was former superintendent of 
schools and president of the Illinois 
Education Association, 


Walnut, Oak, Hickory 


Rock River Division sent a piece 
of walnut from the Rock River. Lake 
Shore, DuPage, Mississippi Valley, 
Southern, and Southeastern Divi- 
sions also sent walnut. ‘ East Central 
and Illinois Valley Divisions con- 
tributed oak, and Peoria Division’s 
part of the gavel head is a piece of 
hickory. 

The schools of Illinois and the 
spirit of Abraham Lincoln, who was 
so aware of the need for education, 
are joined together in this gavel, 
which will be handed on from presi- 
dent to president in the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association, an organization 
of 18 Divisions working together for 
the good of the schools. 
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| PROFESSIONAL association is one 
which is designed to promote pro- 
fessional advancement and which is 
operated on the basis of democratic 
procedures. 

The IEA and the NEA are such 
associations. The primary aim of 
both is to improve the services of the 
profession to the public and to pro- 
mote programs for adequate educa- 
tional service to all the children of the 
state and nation. Both associations 
are operated on the basis of demo- 
cratic principles. 


Geographic Divisions 


It is obviously impossible for all 
the 40,000 members of the IEA or the 
450,000 members of the NEA to meet 
in one body and establish policies. 
Consequently, representatives are 
selected by areas to meet and decide 
what policies will be adopted by the 
association. 

The IEA has a Representative As- 
sembly which is composed of more 
than 400 members selected by the 18 
Divisions of the association. These 
representatives meet in December of 
each year and, by democratic pro- 
cesses, establish policies which the 
board of directors and the commit- 
tees of the association are obligated 
to promote during the year. 

The 18 geographic Divisions of 
the association also have officers, 
committees, and representative as- 
semblies which operate on much the 
same plan as does the state organ- 
ization. Thus, all the members of 
the profession have the opportunity 
to participate in the formation of 
policies either directly or through 
their representatives. 


Affiliated Sections 


The association is representative 
of the whole profession. There are, 


however, sections which represent 
groups of teachers who have special 
interests. These are the Affiliated 
Teachers Association, composed 


largely of classroom teachers, the 
Secondary School Principals As- 
sociation, the Illinois Association of 
School Administrators, the Illinois 
Elementary Principals Association, 
and the*Illinois Associatin of County 
Superintendents. Each of these sec- 
tions studies the problems relating 
to its particular field and presents 
its recommendations to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. Thus the whole 
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professional organization of teachers 
in Illinois is marshalled in support of 
the approved education program for 
the state. 
Although the 
profession represents a strong force 


united educational 
in support of improvements in public 
education, continuous programs 
conducted for securing the assistance 
of other civic and business organiza- 
tions. Through these activities citizens 
generally are made acquainted with 
the purposes and outcomes of school 
programs as well as with the needs of 
the schools in the establishment of 
better programs. This has resulted 
in strong support for good schools 
by a large majority of citizens. It 
is easier to get citizen support for 
good school legislation than for al- 
most any other type of legislation. 

There is perhaps need for more 
direct relationship between the IEA 
and local professional associations. 
Amendments to the bylaws have been 
proposed to permit local associations 
to have direct representation in the 
annual Representative Assembly 
meeting. These amendments have not 
yet been approved, but the problem 
should not be forgotten. 


are 


Local Participation 


Perhaps there are valid objections 
to the proposals which have been 
presented to the Assembly. If so, the 
plan should be studied carefully with 
a view to eliminating objectionable 
features or substituting a more de- 
sirable plan. Such affiliation will 
greatly strengthen the state associa- 
tion as well as the Divisions and the 
local associations. 

Much the same type of activity is 
in use on the national level through 
the NEA. Delegates to the national 
representative assembly are selected 
by state and local affiliated associa- 
tions and meet during the summer 
period to establish policies for the 
profession. These policies are carried 
out by the officers, the executive com- 
mittee, the board of directors, and 
various committees and commissions. 

In addition to the parent associa- 
tion, numerous departments are or- 
ganized within the NEA for the pur- 
pose of giving avenues for special 
interests to be heard. Some of the 
more important departments are the 
Classroom Teachers, Elementary 
School Principals, Secondary School 
Principals, S ch oo1 Administrators, 





By EDWARD E. KEENER 


NE 


IEA Headquarters 


| 





Springfield, Ill. 


What 
Are The 
IEA 


NEA 


President 
lilinois Education Association 


Headquarters, 


Washington 





and Teachers of Higher Education. 
Membership in the Department of 
Classroom Teachers is automatic with 
membership in the NEA, but other 
departments require additional dues. 
Membership in the NEA, however, 





PRESENTING YOUR 
NEW PRESIDENT 





Edward E. Keener 


“I’m a little new at this president stuff,” 
Edward E, Keener remarked when he was 
presented the ,IEA president’s gavel in 
Boston July 5. “I’ve been a vice-president 
a long time.” 

Ed Keener was not being entirely truth- 
ful. There are some presidencies in his 
record. But, as he says, he has had a lot 
of experience “in charge of vice’—as first 
vice-president of the IEA in 1948-49, vice- 
president of the NEA 1946-49, and vice- 
president in charge of the department of 
education for the Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 1946-49. 

However, he was president of the Chi- 
cago IEA Division from 1940 to 1945, and 
of the Chicago Pedagogical Club from 
1948 to 1950, and the first president of 
Nu field chapter, Phi Delta Kappa. He 
belongs to the Educational Research Asso- 
ciation. 

Now Chicago's assistant superintendent 
of schools in charge of personnel, Mr. 
Keener started with the system there in 
1919 as director of instructional research. 
He was principal of Lincoln School in 
1927-28, quit to become educational editor 
for Laidlaw Brothers 1929-35, and then 
was principal of John Hay School 1935- 
48. There was also graduate work at 
Chicago U. 

His pre-Chicago experience includes an 
\.B. from Piedmont College, an A.M 
from Peabody College, principalships in 
Georgia and Tennessee, service in the di- 
vision of psychology during World War I, 
and a position as director of research in 
the public schools of Richmond, Indiana. 
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is a prerequisite to membership in 
any department. 

These various departments adopt 
programs in their own fields which are 
not -contrary to the policies of the 
NEA. They may also recommend 
policies for approval by the parent 
association. This tends to establish 
a united front by the whole pro- 
fession. 

Progress is being made toward 
unified membership in local, state, 
and national associations. This means 
that one payment would give mem- 
bership in the local association (if 
any), in the Division, in the IEA, 
and in the NEA. Additional dues 
would be required for membership 
in sections of the IEA and depart- 
ments of the NEA. 

In some IEA 
deal of progress has been made in 
this direction, but there is. much yet 
to be done. The advantage of unified 
membership is that the profession 
would be more unified on all problems 
on all levels. The tendency to sup- 
port local activities without regard 
to the general welfare would be 
lessened. 


Divisions a great 


Policy 


Since the primary aim of the IEA 
and the NEA is to improve services 
of the schools to society, their plat- 
forms state “that education is the 
inalienable right of every American 
and that education is essential for 
the preservation and promotion of 
Every child 
regardless of race, belief, economic 
status, residence, or physical handi- 
cap should have the opportunity for 
fullest development in mental, moral, 
social, and physical health, and in 
the attitudes, knowledge, habits, and 
skills that are essential for individual 
happiness and effective citizenship in 
a democracy.” 


democratic ideals 


This policy is implemented through 
programs to develop such specific 
items as enriched curriculum, socially 
desirable environment, better health 
services, child labor reforms, regular 
attendance, improved 
tional and educational guidance, and 
adequate recreational programs. 


school voca- 


Since the welfare of the schools 
depends to a large degree upon the 
welfare of teachers, the two associa- 
tions propose that “in the interests 


of the child and of the profession, 
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teachers as professional workers jn 
one of democracy’s most fundamental 
institutions, the public school, should 
have certain definite qualifications, 
responsibilities, and privileges.” This 
policy is implemented through pro- 
grams for improving both the pro- 
fessional qualifications of teachers, 
and their economic status. 


Leadership Training 


During the past four years the 
NEA has held summer training con- 
ferences on the problem of supplying 
more and better teachers for the pub- 
lic schools. These conferences are 
attended by a group of four to five 
hundred teachers representing the 
total profession and by other civic 
leaders who are interested in better 
schools. The 18 Divisions of the 
IEA hold annual workshops on prob- 
lems relating to public education in 
Illinois. The first general state con- 
ference was held at DeKalb on Sep- 
tember 9 and 10, 1949. Teachers 
realize that the improvement of their 
services will result in improvement in 
their economic status. 

As a means of improving the serv- 
ices of the schools through better 
teachers and better facilities, the IEA 
and the NEA believe that adequate 
funds should be provided. The plat- 
forms of the two associations state 
that a “combination of national, state, 
and local support of the public schools 
is necessary to provide adequate edu- 
cational opportunities in all sections 
of the various states.” Thus ade- 
quate financial support in the local 
school district, in the state, and in 
the nation is one of the important 
goals. 


Nearing Centennial 


The history of these two organiza- 
tions, each of which is nearing its 
100th anniversary, is closely associ- 
ated with the history of American 
free public schools. Most efforts to- 
ward improving our public educa- 
tion system have been initiated by 
voluntary professional associations. 
On the state level it is the IEA and 
on the national level it is the NEA. 
Every professionally-minded teacher 
should support the programs of these 
two professional associations, not 
only because he is interested in his 
own professional and personal wel- 
fare, but also because he is interested 
in the welfare of democracy. 
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Lex's BE proud, let’s walk with a 
joyful step, let’s look at the world 
with a clear and confident eye, with 
a happy and a friendly smile. We're 
school teachers. Our job is impor- 
tant, and we're doing it well. We 
have a right to feel proud of it. The 
children of Illinois are zestful, grow- 
ing strong and powerful, and singing 
as they grow because their teachers 
are good and most parents team up 
happily with them. 

Teachers in Illinois need not hang 
their heads and be apologetic. They 
should proclaim the worth of their 
work and explain it—not, of course, 
for self gratification, but because 
they cannot be fully successful unless 
they are accepted and understood by 
the community and all its agencies. 

That’s where Education Week 
comes in, There are lots of WEEKS 
about which we sometimes grow 
weary, because we are asked to be 
attentive to most of them. There 
is one, however—ours—which is of 
supreme importance to us. Obviously, 
it isn’t enough to tell about the 
schools during Education Week 
alone. That’s a year-round job, in- 
cluding the summer. However, as 
teachers we know that periods of 
concentration, drives, or examina- 
tions are important too. Education 
Week is such a time. 

Following are a few things which 
might help us make the most of Our 
Week: 

I. Time 

Sunday, November 6, 
Saturday, November 12 
Il. General Topic—“Making De- 
mocracy Work” 

Sunday, The Worth of the Indi- 
vidual ; Monday, Educational Oppor- 
tunity ; Tuesday, Responsible Citizen- 
ship ; Wednesday, Health and Safety ; 
Thursday, Home and Community 
Obligations; Friday, Our Freedom 
and Security ; Saturday, Next Decade 
in Education. 

III. The Planning Committee 


through 


It should be composed of some 
administrative officers, some teach- 
ers, some parents, and some children. 
To it should be added a representa- 


tive cf the American Legion, which 
jointly with the NEA sponsors the 
week, and one, two, three, or four 
persons active in civic affairs gen- 
erally. Such a large group may be 
unable to make adequate specific 
plans. Hence, the committee should 
appoint from its own membership a 
smaller action committee. 
1V. When Appoint the Commit- 
tee? 

The best time was last fall. The 
next best time is as soon as school is 


open. Remember, Education Week 


Week 


By EARL H. HANSON 


Chairman, LEA Subcommittee 
on American Education Week 


is in November. Plans should be 
laid now and all teachers notified to 
get ready. Many of them with their 
children should promptly begin to 
develop materials, some to advertise 
the week, and others for exhibit 
samples of what the schools are do- 
ing. 

\V. A Few Activities 

A. How about a fair? 

Is there an armory in your town? 
If so, use it. If not, how about the 
high school gymnasium? Then use 
that. Why not plan to have each 
school prepare a booth in the armory 
or the gym, work up a little pro- 
gram, and invite the town to come 
to the fair? You'll be surprised at the 
number of folks who will. Rock 
Island had such a fair last. year, and 
on the one evening it was open ap- 
proximately 10,000 persons attended. 

B. How about class sessions im 
store windows? 

Do some of your stores have large 
display windows? Why not ask the 
proprietor for permission to bring 
a class of children and have them 
go to school there. Schedule a busi- 
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Bring in an art class, 


ness day full. 


a typing class, a history class, a 
science You'll be surprised 
how many people will ‘gather around 
the window. Maybe the weather will 


be bad ?—but then perhaps the store 


class. 


keeper will let you hold the class 
on a balcony or in a cleared aisle 
so that the customers won't get wet. 

C. How about downtown displays? 

Do you have a bank in your town, 
churches, theatres? How about ask- 
ing the managers and the pastors to 
let you bring in samples of student 
work to display ? 

D. How about speeches? 

Lots of folks like to make them. 
Some folks even like to hear them. 
Do you have P-TA 
groups, or other gatherings? How 
about training a flock of high school 


service clubs, 


youngsters to address these meetings 
and tell about the schools? 

E. How about open house? 

During the week hundreds of par- 
ents should visit the schools. How 
about starting late in the 
afternoon one day and inviting the 
parents to their children 
work? If you do, you probably will 


school 
come see 


have so big a crowd that you may 
need to call out the police and fire 
department to control it. 
F. How about a lot of other things? 
The NEA has 


which may be used at the theatres; 


movie trailers 
business men may be willing to use 
drop-in ads; children can 
parade. Editorials, dramatizations, 
and addresses on the radio, and hand- 
bills and special stories about educa- 
good pictures 


sche TT | 


tion accompanied by 
in the local press are all proper media 


for the celebration of Education 
Week. 
We all realize that business isn’t 


quite as prosperous as it was. The 
taxpayer is beginning to ask ques- 
Schools are important, how- 
ever, and education is successful. 
This year’s Education Week is a 
strategic time to bring to the tax- 


tions. 


payer important information about 
the schools so that he may know 
that he’s getting about 110° cents 


value for every school tax dollar. 
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Ewing Galloway, New York 


Once upon a time some students 
(in a school we shall call Woodleaf 
High School) were talking to their 
teacher (we shall call her Miss Wil- 
son) and this is what they said: 

“I’m going to be a nurse.” 

“I’m going to join the Navy.” 

“T’ll take a job somewhere, I guess, 
doing something .. .” 

And then a boy (we shall call him 
Johnny) spoke up and said: “I 
wanted to be a teacher, but I got 
talked out of it...” 


No THIS is about Johnny, and about 
Johnny’s teacher, and for all the 
high school students who might want 
to teach and for all the teachers who 
might help them. This story is about 
FTA. 

“My folks said there wasn’t any 
future in teaching,” said Johnny. 
“Said it was hard to find a job, the 
pay wasn’t so hot, and ‘anybody 
could teach.’ I guess they thought I’d 
be sort of wasting my time.” 

Lost to the Profession 

Miss Wilson tried, in the last few 
weeks that remained before gradua- 
tion, to get some accurate information 
to Johnny about opportunities in the 
teaching profession. Johnny was in- 
telligent, and he had qualities of lead- 
ership. But it was too late to sell a 
career to a boy who had been plan- 
less for so long. A fine prospective 
teacher—and perhaps many like him 
—had been lost to the profession 
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City. 


simply because. information and en- 
couragement were lacking. 

The significance of this incident 
was not lost upon the teacher. Fresh 
out of the state teachers college, 
where she had been a member of the 
college chapter of Future Teachers 
of America, Miss Wilson’ remem- 
bered that there was a similar organ- 
ization for the high schools—the Fu- 
ture Teachers of America Clubs. 


Recruiting Needed 


Woodleaf High certainly needed 
an active teacher recruiting agency. 
Johnny had proved that high school 
pupils need adequate, up-to-date in- 
formation on teaching opportunities. 
They needed a discussion group. Per- 
haps the group could even start doing 
some practical classroom work, and 
get the “feel” of the job. After all, 
reasoned Miss Wilson, Woodleaf 
High had a science club, a business 
club, a 4-H club. Why not a voca- 
tional club for future teachers ? 

“Why not start at the bottom in 
improving the membership of our 
profession?” she found herself ex- 
plaining at the next teachers’ meet- 
ing. “We are constantly losing our 
finest prospective teachers to other 
vocational fields, and, in many cases, 
simply because they don’t have a 
chance to learn and discuss the op- 
portunities and advantages in educa- 
tion. An FTA Club can give them 
some of these opportunities. They 
can learn something of the history 
and standards of the teaching profes- 
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ohnny 
and the FTA 


This is a very small fable; 
it points a very real need. 


By GENE OLIVER Indiana President, Future Teachers of America 


Reprinted from the Indiana Teacher 


sion, and can even gain some practi- 
cal experience in working with chil- 
dren and assisting teachers. I be- 
lieve an FTA Club would make a 
real contribution to our school and 
community.” 

The idea caught hold in Woodleaf 
High School, and now students who 
are interested in teaching are active 
members of the Future Teachers of 
America. They have become enthu- 
siastic about teaching. They are as- 
sembling and discussing information 
about teachers’ salaries and_place- 
ment opportunities. They have been 
learning some of the history, struc- 
ture, and benefits of the professional 
organizations. They are carrying on 
an investigation and discussion of 
current educational problems, such 
as school administration, federal aid 
to education, and the role of the 
school in the community. And they 
are working with children in the 
local grade schools, by helping on 
the playgrounds, assisting in club 
activities, and doing a variety of 
tasks for the classroom teachers. 


Study College Programs 


Another of the useful activities in 
which the FTA Club members are 
participating is a study of the col- 
lege programs for teacher training. 
This appeals particularly to the 
seniors in the club, who are looking 
forward eagerly to their actual prep- 
aration for teaching. Miss Wilson has 
told them about the active FTA 
program in the colleges, too, where 
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they will have a chance to learn more 
about their profession, and to meet 
and become acquainted with other 
future teachers. 

Boys and girls at Woodleaf High 
who are interested in teaching are 
very fortunate. Those who do de- 
cide to make teaching their life’s work 
will have reached that decision in- 
telligently, and they will have begun 
the early development of a spirit 
of professional unity and purpose. 

Students in every high school 
Illinois could have the same oppor- 
tunity. When they enter college they 


will have the opportunity to partici- 
pate in a statewide organization— 
the Illinois Future Teachers 
tion—formed in the fall of 
coordinate the activities of high 
school and college FTA groups. Full 
information on the organization and 
projects of the FTA program will be 
sent on request by Mrs. Wilda Faust, 
Secretary, National Committee of the 
Future Teachers of America, at NEA 
headquarters in Washington, D.C. 
Miss Wilson saw the need for an 
FTA Club at Woodleaf High. Does 
the same need exist in your school? 


Associa- 
1948 to 





Illinois FTAs Explore Teaching 


By BARBARA BRUNOEHLER 


Historian 


Illinois Future Teachers of 


Guidance for the teachers of to- 
morrow is the prime aim of the 
Future Teachers of America groups 
in Illinois. But there are as many 
different approaches to the problem 
as there are clubs and chapters in 
the state. Field trips, speeches, panel 
discussions, and cadet teaching are 
integral parts of most of the clubs. 

These groups usually take their 
names from famous or local educators 
such as John Dewey, Livingston C. 
Lord, or Albert C. Murphy. 


Famous Namesakes 


The Ninth (1949) Yearbook of the 
Future Teachers of America carries 
brief biographical sketches of those 
great teachers honored by having 
FTA chapters named for them and, 
as a feature article, John Dewey’s 
masterly statement of his philosophy, 
My Pedagogic Creed, which was 
written in 1897. The Yearbook, 
dedicated to Willard E. Givens, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the NEA, is pub- 
lished by the NEA and sells regularly 
for $1 a copy. 

One of the newest FTA groups in 
our state is the Frances W. Parker 
Chapter, inaugurated at the Chicago 
Teachers College on March 10, 1949. 
The membership pledge was admin- 
istered to the 35 charter members 
by Dr. Herold C. Hunt, general su- 
perintendent of schools in Chicago. 
The chapter swung immediately into 
an intensive recruiting campaign for 
Chicago Teachers College students. 


The Albert C. Murphy Club of’ 


East St. Louis also received its char- 
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America Association 


ter this past year and right away 
found, as many other chapters have, 
the local chapter of Delta Kappa 
Gamma eager to entertain and assist 
them. The club took several . field 
trips during the year, among them 
one to Washington University in St. 
Louis. 

McMurry Chapter at Illinois State 
Normal University also found field 
trips profitable, and spent a day in 
Springfield visiting the IEA head- 
quarters, the Capitol building, and 
New Salem State Park. They en- 
couraged every member to take part 
in programs and off-campus services. 

Members have held panel disctus- 
sions for P-TA and high school FTA 
clubs, and several graduate members 
have sponsored new clubs when they 
themselves became teachers. 


Rozella Keene of Galesburg High 
helps Mrs. John Regan 
teach first grade art at 
Farnham School. 


All of the chapters en- 
tertain nearby high school clubs at 
various times during the year and 
give incoming freshmen a welcoming 
invitation to join their group. Some 
give campus teas, others invite high 
clubs for meetings featuring 
outstanding speakers. 


college 


school 


Merit Points 


One member of the ISNU chapter 
has worked out a clarification of the 
NEA Merit Point System which the 
chapter plans to use this year. 

Panel discussions and talks by 
teachers and administrators form an 
important part of all FTA programs. 
Some of these talks consider basic 
things needed by anyone planning to 
teach, such as: Importance of per- 
sonality to the teacher; Shall I be- 
come a teacher?; Qualities of a good 
teacher ; and Growth in personality. 

Others relate to preparation and 
teacher welfare, such as: Require- 
ments of a teacher; Differences in a 
teachers’ college and a liberal arts 
college for teacher preparation; 
What teaching means to the teacher 
What the school administrator ex- 
pects of a teacher; School legislation 
of the IEA; Visual education in the 
Placement and salaries of 
1948 graduates; Physical education 
and recreation for College 
scholarships and available loan funds 
for future teachers; and Advantages 
of teaching as a profession. 

These talks and discussions by peo- 
ple already teaching give high school 
and college students an extra insight 
into their chosen profession. 

Chapters in areas having exchange 
teachers have utilized this valuable 
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—Photo by Bill Morrison, Galesburg Senior High School. 
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source to acquaint themselves with 
education practices in other countries. 
Normal High School heard from a 
local teacher who had spent a year 
in England, and the Livingston C. 
Lord Club at Decatur High School 
learned about Switzerland from a 
Swiss woman, an exchange teacher 
in their area. 
Cadet Teaching 

Cadet teaching programs are the 
high interest spots for most of the 
high school clubs. Senior members 
of the Irma Gale Club at Galesburg 
spent the first twelve weeks of the 
second semester last year in cadet 
teaching. Their study hall periods 
were spent in the kindergarten, grade, 
and junior high schools of the city, 
observing methods of teaching. In 
the grade schools they were allowed 


to take over classes, read stories, or 
supervise recreation periods. 

They were taught how to operate 
the different machines in the offices, 
and acquainted with many of the 
problems confronting a teacher in 
the classroom. Every senior who 
participated’ in the project agreed 
he had fun as well as becoming edu- 
cated in teaching methods. The 
chance to be called “Miss” or “Mr.” 
for one hour each day was also a new 
and exciting experience. 

Manual Training High School in 
Peoria is planning a Cadet Day for 
this fall. Each FTA member will 
spend the entire day observing and 
working with a teacher in his chosen 
field. 

Quincy, Lincoln, and others have 
similar forms of cadet or practice 
teaching programs, and all report that 





Peoria Welcomes State FTA Oct. 15 


By MARILYN LOOCK 
President 
Illinois Future Teachers of America 


Another September! Another 
school year! Another FTA conven- 
tion to look forward to! 

The all-state convention of future 
teachers is being held in Peoria Oc- 
tober 15 with convention headquar- 
ters at Hotel Pere Marquette from 
9 o’clock in the morning to approx- 
imately 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 

With Peoria chapters of Woodruff 
and Manual Training high schools 
acting as hosts, foundation plans for 
this meeting have already been laid 
by State President Marilyn Loock 
and Vice President Tom Stockdale, 
and representatives and advisors 
from both schools. Acting advisers 
are Miss Dorothy Sprague from Man- 
ual and Miss Emma McDonald and 
Miss. Helen Nance from Woodruff. 


Convention Schedule 


Tentatively the schedule will be: 
registration, opening assembly, con- 
ference and get-acquainted periods, 
luncheon, entertainment, and a busi- 
ness meeting. A tour of Peoria by 
bus may be arranged for convention- 
ers between the get-acquainted pe- 
riod and luncheon. Time will also 
be provided for those who would like 
to go through Peoria’s business dis- 
trict. 

The convention is open to all who 
are interested in the teaching pro- 
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fession. New clubs and chapters are 
very cordially invited to attend and 
learn more about the Future Teach- 
ers of America organization. It is 
hoped that schools and teachers in- 
terested in this project will send rep- 
resentatives to the convention. 
Reservations 

Expenses during the convention 
cover the registration fee and the 
luncheon. Reservations should be 
made by October 8 so that luncheon 
places may be assured. Reservations 
should be sent to either Miss Dorothy 
Sprague at Manual Training High 
School, 1001 Lincoln Avenue, Pe- 
oria, or Miss Emma McDonald at 
Woodruff High School, 1814 North 
Perry Avenue, Peoria. 

Plans can be made to join the na- 
tional organization located in Wash- 
ington, D. C., by writing for a char- 
ter and official recognition as an FTA 
Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to the 
Future Teachers of America, NEA 
Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 
Information and help in planning 
new clubs may also be obtained from 
Wendell C. Kennedy, assistant di- 
rector of professional and public re- 
lations, at the IEA headquarters in 
Springfield. 


club in the state of Illinois. 


September, 


they create heightened interest in 
teaching as a profession. 

Originality in your FTA group can 
make itself known during National 
Education Week. This last year the 
clubs at Peoria Manual and Peoria 
Woodruff united to broadcast the 
play, “A Teacher is Born.” Phi Tau 
Omega Chapter at Olivet College, 
Kankakee, also made use of the local 
radio station, broadcasting four skits 
during the week. 


Publicity 


Quite an extensive campaign was 
carried on in Lincoln by the Agnes 
Rourke Garretson Club. A commit- 
tee joined with the faculty to plan 
a Community Night and to serve as 
hosts and hostesses for it. They also 
wrote publicity articles and school 
sketches for publication in local news- 
papers and presentation by different 
organizations. 

Although social events need no ex- 
cuse for being, many of these fol- 
lowed an educational trend. Mc- 
Murry Chapter at ISNU celebrated 
Christmas with a progressive party 
depicting the Festivals at Christmas- 
time in the Netherlands, Norway, 
and finally England, while Phi Tau 
Omega Chapter at Olivet College 
honored Dorothy Ahlemann, a char- 
ter member who is now a missionary 
in Argentina, at an impressive sixth 
anniversary program. 

The statewide organization of 
FTA, headed by Marilyn Loock of 
Woodruff High School in Peoria, is 
unifying these separate chapters into 
one large group, working together 
to encourage teen-agers to cultivate 
in themselves the qualities of char- 
acter and personality which are the 
foundations for successful teaching. 


Illinois Clubs 


Other high school clubs are lo 
cated in Bloomington, Englewood 
High of Chicago, Bloom High of 
Chicago Heights, Clinton, Edwards- 
ville, Elgin, Eureka, Forreston, High 
land, Lake Forest, Lincoln, Proviso 
Township in Maywood, Monmouth, 
Mt. Carmel, Olney, Pekin, Rock- 
ford, Sterling, Sullivan, Viola, and 
Wheaton. 

Shurtleff College in Alton, South 
ern Illinois University at Carbondale, 
Elmhurst College in Elmhurst, and 

‘ Western Illinois State College at Ma 
comb also have FTA chapters. 
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Here's What Happened 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


TO EDUCATION BILLS IN 
66th GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Executive Secretary, Illinois Education Association 


ase 66TH General Assembly of the 
Illinois Legislature enacted far- 
reaching and significant legislation 
for Illinois schools, teachers, and 
pupils. It considered more than 250 
bills related directly or indirectly to 
schools. The IEA followed the step- 
by-step progress of each of these, 
officially sponsored or endorsed 85 
of them, and opposed 17. Of those 
supported by the IEA, 12 were sup- 
planted by similar measures, and 11 
were tabled or defeated. 


The Record 


IEA bills tabled or defeated were 
as follows: S. 374, increasing Chi- 
cago teachers emeritus to $1000 died 
on third reading in the House; H. 
423, restricting non-qualified candi- 
dates for the county superintendency, 
lost in conference because of Senator 
Crisenberry’s amendment exempting 
former county superintendents; H. 
87, nursery school bill, tabled by 
sponsor in the House; H. 143, the 
minimum salary bill, killed on third 
reading in the Senate; H. 171, mini- 
mum sick leave extension, held in 
House committee by the IEA be- 
cause of Chicago’s inability to meet 
the costs; H. 466, the junior college 
bill, defeated on third reading in the 
Senate by one vote, with senators 
from each teachers college, univers- 
ity, and some downstate private col- 
lege senatorial districts voting in 
the negative or not voting; H. 470, 
allowing Chicago teachers to teach 
until 70 (now 65), tabled on third 
reading in the House; H. 489, pre- 
venting contracts for bonds prior to 
approving referendum, tabled by 
sponsor; H. 678, H. 679, H. 680, 
bills spreading the base of the occu- 
pations tax, defeated on third read- 
ing in the Senate; and H. 1082 
outlining federal aid distribution in 
Illinois, tabled on third reading in 
the House. 

The story regarding state-aid legis- 
lation is fairly well known. When it 
became evident that the state budget 
simply could not be stretched to 
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finance the $135 per pupil program 
of the IEA (cost $123,050,000 at 
present qualifying rates), the IEA 
and all other cooperating statewide 
groups supported the Governor's 
$112,000,000 program. This pro- 
gram raised state aid in equalization 
to $120 per pupil at present rates 
for separate grade and high school 
districts and 36 cents (instead of 
37% cents) for unit districts in the 
first year of the biennium. It estab- 
lishes a level of $160 per pupil in the 
second year, with qualifying rates 
of 40 cents for separate districts and 
50 cents for unit districts in the 
second year. The appropriations 
needed were $52,565,000 for the first 
year and $58,902,000 for the second 
year—an 86 percent over 
the previous biennium. 

As the Governor recommended the 
program, he warned that the passage 


increase 


of the new occupations tax bills was 
necessary to finance this and other 
programs. Consequently, when the 
Senate defeated these bills, the ad- 
ministration immediately sought 
amendments to the state-aid bills. 
It failed by one vote to amend the 
distributive fund bill (H. 1065) 
downward, but the next (and final 
day) succeeded in amending the ap- 
propriation bill downward a flat 10 
percent, with Republican Senators 
Laughlin, Baker, “Mink” Mueller, 
Pete Miller, R. G. Crisenberry, and 
W. E. Wayland joining the Demo- 
crats, and Senator Lantz not voting. 
The vote being a tie, Lieutenant 
Governor Dixon cast the deciding 
vote in behalf of reconsideration and 
hence for amendment. Senators Car- 
pentier and Thompson led the debate 
for the $112,000,000 program. 


(Continued on page 30) 





—Acme Newspictures. 


GOV. ADLAI E. STEVENSON signs one of the school aid bills, wit- 
nessed by, left to right, Lester R. Grimm, director of research, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association; Rep. W. O. Edwards, chairman of the House education 
committee ; Harold Norman, chairman of the Governor's advisory commission 
on education; Vernon L. Nickell, state superintendent of public instruction ; 


and Herold Hunt, general superintendent of Chicago schools 
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—Photo by Applied Economics, New York. 


Putting a house together is serious business for these West Frankfort students. 


BUILDING A HOUSE 


Sives meaning to education for many high school boys 


“Mr. Jones is in the bathroom, 
Ma’am.” 

I walked into the bathroom. 

“Watch out for that wet paint,” 
said Howard L. Jones, director of 
Mount Vernon Township High 
School’s vocational education depart- 
ment, as he turned to greet me. 

He conducted me through the five- 
room house which high school stu- 
dents had built, pointing out such re- 
finements as closet lights which go 
on when the door is opened (just like 
a refrigerator), a ventilating fan on 
suspension springs in the ceiling, 
noiseless light switches, and an elec- 
trical arrangement whereby a fuse 
will “kick out” before it burns out. 

Mount Vernon places a lot of 
emphasis on vocational studies, and 
the school-built house furnished proj- 
ects for several classes. The draft- 
ing class drew the plans, electricity 
students did the wiring, the metals 
class made the bannister for the front 
porch, and the agriculture class land- 
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scaped the lawn. This year home 
economics will be a vocational subject, 
too, and the girls will help with the 
decorating. 

Not all Illinois high schools can 
go into it as extensively as Mount 
Vernon, but many of them—as small 
as Royalton and as large as Evanston 

have found that building a house 
can put education in a framework of 
living which affects everyone. 


Popular Program 


Old hands at the business are High- 
land Park, which built its first house 
in 1925, and Champaign, which has 
been building them since 1937. The 
program has grown quickly in recent 
years, and in 1948-49 there were 36 
Illinois high schools with house-build- 
ing projects. (ILLINOIS EDUCATION 
staff members visited 10 of them.) 
Salaries of the instructors are sub 
sidized from federal funds under pro- 
visions of the Smith-Hughes and 
subsequent acts. 


September, 


Suilding trades is set up as a two- 
year course, with juniors and seniors 
eligible (provided they are at least 
16 years old). Usually they must 
have had two years of general shop 
beforehand. They work on the house 
three hours a day, and receive two 
academic credits for each year. 

A four- or five-room modern frame 
house with basement and perhaps a 
garage is the usual project. Schools 
with full-day building programs finish 
it in a year, but those with only one 
class often take two years and offer 
more related study. 

In most cases the school board 
either furnishes the money for the 
first house or stands good for pur- 
chases made on credit. Sometimes a 
loan is secured from a bank. When 
the house is completed it has a pub 
lic showing, often with home eco- 
nomics girls acting as hostesses and 
furniture selected by them loaned by 
local stores. Then it is sold—at auc 

(Continued on page 39) 
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BASEMENT WALLS of the Robinson house are boarded up un- 


der the direction of Eurus Stoltz, instructor. The house is a two- 
year project. Parts of it are pre-fabricated in the school-built shop. 


SURVEYING the site is an important part of the 
“home work” for building trades at Robinson High. 
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—Applied Economics. 


CORNERSTONE gives names of 
. boys who built a gymnasium ad- 
ea } hy a : dition at Royalton High School. 
the proficient ones. Instruc- INDOOR WORK can be done if there is enough soe a ae = ao. 
tors stress the importance of space. James Goad at Johnston City prefers a house to community needs. Some schools 
small classes. Most of them frameup (above) to the complete building done this vary the course by remodelling an 
prefer from 10 to 16 boys. year. The school shop was formerly a gymnasium. jd house rather than building a 
new one. Decatur High School 
pays students for vacation work 
on the building trades house. 





MASONRY is put in at West 
Frankfort, where two classes 
under Vecal Lager build a 
house a year. Lager tries to 









ALMOST FINISHED, students of J. H. Dees at 
Metropolis Community High School do last-minute 
work on their house near the campus school grounds. 






THE HOUSE THAT KIDS BUILT can be a pro- 
fessional-looking job, judging from the one con- 
structed at Wood River this year (above) under the 
direction of L. H. Wiley, and the Flora product 
(left) done by students of C. E. Pulliam at Harter- 
Stanford Township High School. And its worth 
is far greater than the building’s monetary value. 
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SOME CALL IT 


i 
Non so long ago I chanced to pick 
up a copy of a county institute pro- 
gram and noticed that one of the 
speakers was scheduled to talk on the 
subject, “The Teaching of Grammar 
in the Elementary Schools.” 

This set me to thinking about the 
various terms we use to identify the 
program in oral and written compo- 
sition, and also about the wide diver- 
gence of opinion as to what should 
go into such a program. I wondered 
why there wasn’t more agreement of 
opinion on the subject. 

Just what is the proper term to 
use, and what do most people mean 
when they speak of the language 
program? In the earlier days it was 
commonly referred to as the course 
in “Grammar,” but in more recent 
years it is known as “Language,” 
“English,” “Composition and Rhet- 
oric,” or “Oral and Written Com- 
position.” 

The “Language Arts Program” is 
ordinarily thought of as covering five 
areas. They are reading, in which we 
train the pupil in the skills he will 
need in order to read; literature, the 
course in which a pupil is given a 
chance to appreciate and enjoy what 
he has learned to read; spelling; 
handwriting; and, finally, oral and 
written composition. 

This last area is the one to which 
we all refer when we use any of the 
terms indicated above. Hereafter I 
shall use the term “language” in this 
discussion when referring to the pro- 
gram in oral and written composition. 
This article is confined to that aspect 
of the Language Arts Program. 

What is language? It has been 
recently defined as “an instrument 
for the communication of meaning, 
and a tool for thinking.” I will deal 
only with the first aspect of this 
definition in this discussion. 

If a person has some meaning in 
his own mind, and wishes to com- 
municate that meaning to someone 
else, he must do so through the 
medium of language. That is the use 
all of us make of language insofar 
as communication is concerned. We 
must express our thoughts or mean- 
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ings in either oral or written language 
in order to communicate. 

What is the fundamental pur- 
pose of the language program? 
It has been very well said that, “The 
purpose of the program in oral and 
written language is to help people to 
say and write better that. which they 
will say and write anyway.” 

If one accepts that purpose, then 
I wonder why all the confusion about 
the language program, and why there 
should be any great difference in the 
program, whether it be for grades 3 
and 4 or for grades 11 and 12. 

In fact, why should that not be the 
purpose of the program in college 
as well? I have a feeling that if more 
of us did accept that definition, there 
would be more happiness and less 
disappointment with the teaching of 
the subject. 

The longer I work in the field of 
education, the more I am sure that 
no one can do a good job of teaching 
in any field unless he everlastingly 
keeps in mind the fundamental pur- 
pose for what he is doing. 

Unless a teacher does this, he be- 
comes a teacher of pages rather than 
a teacher of children. So, it behooves 
the teacher to take stock now and 
then of why he is doing what he is 
doing. 

What is the interpretation of this 
purpose? If the real purpose of the 
language program is to help children 
say and write better that which they 
will say and write anyway, our first 
problem becomes that of deciding 
what they will say and write anyway. 

For the best answer to that ques- 
tion I know of no better place to turn 
than to the Forty-third Yearbook, 
Part II of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. 

This yearbook deals entirely with 
the teaching of language. On pages 
12 and 13 are listed the things that 
people will say and write anyway: 
taking part in conversations and dis- 
cussions, using the telephone, taking 
part in meetings, giving reports, tell- 
ing and writing stories, giving re- 
views, giving directions and explana- 
tions, making announcements and 
notices, giving descriptions, and writ- 
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rammar 


But that’s only one of 
five areas in language 


ing letters. There is no attempt here 
to arrange these in the order of their 
importance. 

What are the implications of 
such an interpretation of the pur- 
pose of the language program? If 
the above are the important language 
activities in which people engage, 
then ought not the aims or objectives 
of the program be to teach people to 
do these things well? Ought it 
not be our task to improve their 
abilities in these language activities, 
and ought we not see to it that every- 
thing we do in the classroom con- 
tributes to that end? 

What constitutes a complete, 
well balanced, and functioning lan- 
guage program? We have now seen 
that the program in language becomes 
a matter of helping the pupil do a 
better job of these language activities, 
but what skills must a pupil be profi- 
cient in, in order to do a better job? 

The answer to that question de- 
termines the content of most of the 
course. 

Language, like reading, is a tool 
subject. It has no subject matter. 
The teaching of any tool subject be- 
comes a matter of teaching skills. 


By P. F. SHAFER 


Superintendent of Schools, Macomb 


I think everyone would agree, first 
of all, that a child must be familiar 
with and skillful in the use of what 
are commonly referred to as skills, or 
the mechanics of the subject. These 
may be thought of as the automatic 
skills, the drill skills, the habit skills, 
the skills of form. They are the skills 
which we try to make automatic by 
constantly drilling on them in the 
classroom. 

Of course no group of skills can 
be completely automatic. They do all 
require some thinking, but they are 
more mechanical than another group 
of skills which we shall refer to later 
in this discussion. The skills of me- 
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chanics are such skills as punctuation, 
capitalization, paragraphing, sentence- 
sense, and grammar. 

Much of the language program 
should deal with these skills, but 
they alone are not sufficient. They 
are not the end, but a means to the 
end. 

Let’s consider the following letter. 
As you read it, consider these ques- 
tions: Are the parts of the letter in 
their proper places? Are the rules of 
capitalization and punctuation prop- 
erly observed ? 

Insofar as the skills of mechanics 
are concerned, is it a good letter? 

Paducah, Illinois 
February 21, 1948 

Dear George, 

I am going to try and write the 
letter that I owe you. I realize that 
I shouldn’t for I am not feeling too 
good, and this is a very gloomy day. 

Since I can’t remember the ques- 
tions which you asked me in your 
last letter, I will not attempt to 
answer them now. 

You asked about coming over. 
Everything has gone hay-wire here, 
so if I were you, I wouldn’t make 
any plans to come over. 


Your friend, 
Bill 


Is this a good letter? Is it cour- 
teous? Will George enjoy getting it? 
I think all of us would agree that in 
spite of the fact that the skills of 
form are correct, it isn’t a good letter. 
In other words, correct form is not 
enough. Something more is needed. 


Correct But Dull 


What is that something more? The 
above letter was about correct so far 
as the mechanics of language are 
concerned, but we agreed that it 
wasn’t interesting, and it wasn’t 
courteous. Likewise, we could find a 
story or a report that might be cor- 
rect in form, but events might be in 
the wrong order, too little or too 
much might be told, two or more 
things might be told at the same time, 
or it might have several other weak- 
nesses. This should give us some 
ideas about how the job of teaching 
language extends beyond that of 
teaching the mechanics of the subject. 

Not so long ago I visited a class 
where the teacher was giving a lesson 
on the subject and predicate of the 
sentence. She was teaching the chil- 
dren to recognize and identify them. 


The class did observe that not all 
the sentences began with the subject 
and ended with the predicate, but at 
no time did the teacher point this 
out, or ask why this was so, and 
why it might be a good idea to have 
these parts in various places with 
different sentences. 

At the close of the discussion | 
asked them that question, and one 
reply I got was this: “That is done 
so they will be hard for us to find.” 

No wonder many of our pupils get 
the idea that exercises are in books 
as mental gymnastics, or as cross 
word puzzles. It wasn’t much of a 
problem to get these children to see 
what would be the monotonous result 
if all our sentences started with the 
subject and ended with the predicate. 
Why study subject and predicate if 
it isn’t going to result in better-com- 
posed sentences ? 


Mental Exercises 


It has been my observation that 
much of the grammar and mechanics 
are taught just as that teacher was 
presenting them as a series of 


mental exercises, and not as some- 
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thing with any real function or bene- 
fit. No wonder we have trouble selling 
language to children. 

Remember that everything you 
teach is to help the child say and 
write better that which he will say 
and write anyway. 

What are some fallacious ideas 
about the language program as evi- 
denced by the practice in some 
schools? 

1. Many teachers and 
authors of language texts seem to feel 
that all one needs to do in order to write 
a good letter, make a good report, or 
write a good description is to read one 
or two good ones. It would be nice if 
language teaching were that easy. It is 
impossible to get away from the fact 
that each one of these jobs must be 
analyzed for what one needs to know in 
order to do them, and then those things 
must be taught step by step. 

2. Without ever giving the task a real 
try, teachers are inclined to say that 
they can’t teach oral composition in the 
form of conversations and discussion. 
Every teacher should try a few lessons 
dealing with that most common and 
most important language job. 

Try teaching a lesson on “What to 
do when two people start talking at the 
same time.” You might be surprised at 
the fun you can have. Also, it might be 
surprising how much more the pupils 
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enjoy the subject. When small groups 
are up before the class for practice in 
discussion, it is very necessary that those 
not taking part have a definite assign 
ment as listeners. 

3. It seems to be common practice in 
language teaching to assume that, if a 
pupil is thoroughly drilled in some as 
pect of the subject, he will automatic- 
ally use that skill to improve his own 
writing. 

Does is necessarily follow that if a 
pupil understands complex sentences he 
will be able to compose good complex 
sentences of his own? Does it necessarily 
follow that because a pupil can identify 
relative pronouns he will always use 
them correctly in his own composing? 
How does one learn to sen- 
tences? Isn’t it by practice in composing 
them? Do your children spend as much 
time composing sentences as they do in 
analyzing them? How much time do 
your children actually talk under your 
supervision during the day? How can 
children learn to be courteous in con 
versations unless they are given prac- 


compose 


> 


tice in being courteous in conversations! 
How much time per day do your pupils 
spend talking and writing? Who does 
most of the talking in your classroom? 

4. There is probably more controversy 
and disagreement over grammar than 
any other aspect of the whole language 
program. What is grammar? What is its 
relationship to the whole language pro- 
gram? When should it be taught? How 
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should it be taught? How much gram- 
mar should be taught? These are some 
of the questions on which the experts 
seem to disagree. 

This writer is using the term “gram- 
mar” to mean formal grammar. This 
definition does not include correct usage. 
It includes the parts of speech and the 
parts of the sentence. “Grammar” and 
“language program” are not synony- 
mous. Grammar is only one of the 
language skills, and should be thought 
of and treated as such. 

When should grammar be 
taught? Should it be taught as early 
as the child can understand it? Not 
necessarily. There is no need to teach 
grammar until a child is mature 
enough to use that knowledge in im- 
proving his speaking and writing. 

In fact, that is the only excuse for 
teaching grammar at all. If it is not 
going to result in the improvement of 
the pupil’s speaking and writing, then 
there is no good reason for teaching 
it. At what grade level is the pupil 
mature enough to begin to use the 
knowledge of grammar to improve his 
own composing? Perhaps that varies 
with the various items taught, and 
with individual pupils. 

How much grammar should be 
taught? The pupil should be taught 
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all the grammar he needs to know in 
order to write a good letter, make a 
good report, etc. How much is that? 
This author does not pretend to know. 

How should grammar be taught? 
Should it be taught in pure isolation 
— that is, grammar for grammar’s 
sake? Should it be related to com- 
position ? 

Ever since this writer can remem- 
ber, upper grade and high school 
teachers have had the mastery of 
grammar as the main objective of the 
language program. Almost none has 
ever achieved this goal, but periodi- 
cally they renew their efforts. 

In the past most teachers have 
ended up disappointed, and they will 
continue to do so. They will do so 
because that is the wrong objective 
of the language program. It is some- 
thing of a mystery why teachers strive 
for an unattainable goal when one 
more encouraging and attainable may 
be had. It is possible to improve one’s 
speaking and writing. And that brings 
to us another of the fallacies. 


5. One quite commonly hears this 
comment about the language program 
(It usually comes from the administra- 
tors.): “We are not very well satisfied 
with the reswts we are getting with 
our present program.” 

This usually stems from one of two 
sources. Either the teachers have been 
complaining about the materials used, 
or the results of some _ standardized 
achievement test have been studied. The 
test probably measured just usage, or some 
aspect of grammar. 

Isn’t it rather absurd to say that the 
program is unsatisfactory because some 
test has been given that doesn’t check 
fundamental objectives at all? Because 
a child fills in the blank of a test with 
the proper form of ran or run, does it 
necessarily follow that he can write a 
good letter? There has been altogether too 
much emphasis on the results of tests 
that fail to test with respect to language. 

6. It is my contention that we are much 
nearer the correct goals in the elementary 
schools than we are in the high schools. 

Then why is it that many people want 
to follow after the high school in the 
elementary program? This is especially 
true of teachers of seventh and eighth 
grade language. It just doesn’t make sense 
for those teachers to say, “Because the 
high school teachers have the wrong 
fundamental objectives, I want to adopt 
those same objectives.” 


By way of summary I would like 
to make these conclusions : 


A. The fundamental objectives of the 
language program should be the same for 
all grades, whether elementary, high 
school, or college. 
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B. Until we give more attention to oral 
composition than has been done in the 
past, our pupils will never be able to ex- 
press themselves well. 

C. Grammar should be thought of as 
only one of the language skills. It is not 


‘the language program. 


D. Until we are able to secure a testing 
program that tests the improvement in 
fundamental objectives, we must give less 
credence to the results of language tests. 


mh 


New Horizons in Teaching 


KE. We must face the fact that teaching 
language takes effort, and that it can’t be 
done by having our pupils fill out blanks 

F. Teachers of grades seven and eight 
must give up the idea of “grammar mas 
tery” in those grades, and realize that 
improvement in speaking and writing is 
more fundamental 

G. We must not accept a program of 
drill in the mechanics of language as a 
complete language program 
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"Televized”’ Story: How we got our flag 
Below are the basic facts. Young people write script. “Commen- 






tator” reads while silent actors carry on within big frame simulating 
video area of television screen. Make flags of paper or bunting. 
Period costumes lend excitement. Get action through pantomime. 
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METEOR FLAG—RED ENSIGN 
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FLAG OF UNITED COLONIES 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 


September, 1949 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as mill 
of people find chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint gem 
Gum helpful to them. 


Our colors—Red, White and Blue 

700 years ago, Edward 1, interested in story of St. Georg: 
and Dragon, chose Cross of St. George for an English Flag 
1606— James 1 (James v: of Scotland) united Crosses of St 
George and St. Andrew, patron saint of Scotland 
bolizing united England-and-Scotland. (Union ‘*Jack’*) 


sym 


1707— This, on red field, became merchant flag of Great 
Britain, called Meteor flag or Red Ensign. 
Our stars and stripes 

Early Dutch settlers’ flags had ¢¢strijp’’s. 
colonies’ ftag, Rhode Island used 13 white stars in blue field. 
1776—Jan. 1 Flag of United Colonies: Great Britain's 
Meteor flag’s red field divided into 13 red and white stripes. 


Before united 


1776—T his flag outmoded by Declaration of Independence. 
1777—June 14 Flag of the United States: 13 stripes alter- 
nate red and white; and 13 stars, white in blue field. 

1794—With 15 states, U.S. flag has 15 stars, 15 stripes. 
1818— With zo states, stripes decreased to 13; stars in 
creased to 20; provision for new star for each new state 


1916_June 14th established as Flag Day. 


Above Data — from James A. Moss’, «“The Flag of 
our United States’’ by Rand McNally & Company (out 
of print). For flag law, Public Law 829, 5 cents, write 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
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A CCIDENTS take the lives of about 
6,500 school children a year in the 
United States, and are the leading 
cause of death among children of 
school age. The schools have a defi- 
nite responsibility to teach safety. 

Significantly, the 65th General As- 
sembly (1947) enacted into law a 
requirement that the curriculum in 
all public schools in Illinois shall in- 
clude a course dealing with the con- 
tent of the “Uniform Act Regulating 
Traffic on Highways” and that all 
pupils in grades 1 to 9, each inclu- 
sive, shall receive instruction in safety 
education equivalent to one class 
period each week. 

This law makes it mandatory upon 
each public school to teach safety. 
In order to assist the classroom 
teacher in this responsibility, the 
Office of Public Instruction has pre- 
pared, with the assistance of a state- 
wide committee, a “Teacher’s Guide 
in Safety Education.” This guide 
contains material dealing with traffic 
safety, safety on the playground, in 
the school building, at home, and at 
play. 

One of the best examples of func- 
tional safety in our elementary 
schools is the safety patrol, which 
enables youngsters to participate ac- 
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By RAY O. DUNCAN 
Director of Safety 
Department of Public Instruction 
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Here are some suggestions to help prevent accidents. 


tively in a meaningful program, de- 
velop leadership, assume _ responsibil- 
ity, and acquire a feeling that they 
are helping to solve a real-life prob- 
lem. 

On the high school level, the course 
in the ninth grade may be driver 
education. Approximately 550 high 
schools in Illinois now offer such a 
course in the freshman year, not sep- 
arately, but as a part of general sci- 
ence, social science, physical educa- 
tion, health, or other standard 
courses. 

Some 150 high schools in Illinois 
are offering! a separate course in 
driver training with a dual-control 
car and behind-the-wheel instruction. 
This number is increasing rapidly 
and indications point to at least 200 
schools for the school year of 1948-49. 
This course should be on the sopho- 
more level or above, because, as a 
rule, freshmen are not of legal driving 
age. A good plan for the high school 
seems to be driver education as a 
part of some other course in the fresh- 
man year, and driver training with 
behind-the-wheel instruction as an 
elective for students in the sopho- 
more, junior, and senior classes. 

To assist high schools with driver 
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education and driver training, the 
Office of Public Instru¢tion has pre- 
pared a “Syllabus in Driver Educa- 
tion Training.” Personnel in the 
Department of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Safety will assist schools 
in the development of safety educa- 
tion for all grades, 1 through 12. In 
addition, the Traffic Safety Division 
of the Illinois State Police has per- 
sonnel available to assist schools in 
all phases of school traffic safety. 


How and Where Do Accidents 
Happen? 


The National Safety Council sum- 
mary for 1947 showed a decrease in 
accidents caused by motor vehicles, 
but there was an increase in non- 
motor vehicle accidents. In the age 
group 5 to 14 years, this increase 
was 25 percent. 

According to the National Safety 
Council’s report in Accident Facts 
(1948), 55 percent of all student ac- 
cidents occurred under school juris- 
diction and the remaining 45 percent 
occurred in the home and other places, 
chiefly public. It is possible, how- 
ever, that school jurisdiction acci- 
dents are more completely reported 
than non-school jurisdiction cases. 
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National Accident Fatality Toll—1947 


ALL ACCIDENTS . 
Motor Vehicle 
Public non-motor 
Home—civilian 
Occupational—civilian 
Military personnel 


5-14 Years 
No. of Change 
Deaths from 1946 
6,100 — 2% 
2,400 — 8% 


All Persons 

No. of Change 
Deaths from 1946 
100,000 + 2% 
32,000 — 4% 
19,000 +12% 2,100 +25% 
33,500 + 3% 1,450 19% 
17,000 + 3% 200 0 

1,600 +20% 





Student Accidents, 1947-1948 


School Buildings : 20% 
Schoc 1 Grounds ies ‘ ‘ n 22°¢ ‘ 
Going to and from.................... 7% 
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Home 


18% 
Others (chiefly 27% 


100% 





Environment 


In addition to safety instruction, 
the school has the responsibility to 
provide a safe environment for the 
children. Every school should make 
a survey to determine whether the 
school premises are safe. <A check- 
list for this purpose may be secured 
from the National Commission on 
Safety Education (NEA), National 
Safety Council, and the Office of 
Public Instruction, Springfield. 

The local fire department in each 
community will inspect the school 
to see if standards in regard to fire 
safety are met. This service may 
also be obtained from the Office 
of the State Fire Marshal, Spring- 
field. 


Gymnasium and Playground 


Accidents associated with indoor 
gymnastic activities accounted for 
25 percent of accidents on school 
premises, with 21 percent occurring 
in the gym. In high school, 28 per- 
cent of the school accidents occurred 
in the gym.? 

The apparatus and equipment in 
the gym should be constantly in- 
spected, and skillful and safe use of 
it should be a part of the instructional 
physical education program. Stu- 
dents should not be permitted to 
perform gymnastic and apparatus 
stunts until they have thoroughly 
mastered the skills necessary for safe 
performance. 

The first rule of playground safety is 
to make the area safe. 

1. Broken glass and rubbish should be 


removed from the playground. Holes 


and ruts should be filled. 
2. On playgrounds located near road 


ways and streets, some common safe 


on ational Safety Council, Accident Facts, 1947, 
P. 72. 
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method should be adopted to retrieve 
balls which may roll or bounce into the 
streets and roads. 

3. It is advisable to fence a playground 
which is bordered by a street having 
heavy traffic. 

4. Playground fences should be of 
smooth wire and of sufficient height to 
discourage attempts at leaping or hur- 
dling. 

5. It is advisable to have a portion of 
the playground covered with an_ all- 
weather surface (asphalt or similar ma- 
terial). 

Another important safety factor in 
playground planning is the provision of 
different areas for special use. Segrega- 
tion of activities is an essential safety 
feature because of differences in ages of 
children who use the area. 


Apparatus 


1. It is better to concentrate apparatus 
in one section than to scatter it over the 
playground, although overcrowding should 
be avoided. 

2. Whenever possible, apparatus should 
be in a well-defined area such as between 
a fence and a path. 

3. Students should be instructed in the 
use of all apparatus and should not be 
permitted to use it until they have learned 
the necessary skills. 

4. It should never be necessary for 
pupils to cross game courts to reach 
apparatus, nor should the apparatus be 
erected beside an area used for ball 
games. 

5. Apparatus should be set in concrete 

6. Each piece of playground apparatus 
should be carefully checked. A re-check 
should be made periodically to insure 
its safety. Repairs, if necessary, should 
be made at once. Responsibility for this 
should be centered in the building princi- 
pal.? 

7. Slides should be placed in the shade, 
if possible. Soft, clean sand should be 
placed at the bottom of slides. 

8. Teeter board fulcrums shouid be 
protected to prevent catching the fingers 
of children who may be riding near the 
center of the board. 

9. A block should be placed under the 
end of the board so children will not 
catch their feet or ankles under the board 
if it descends too rapidly. The block 
should not come to the edge of the board 

10. Sawdust or sand should be placed 
under ladders, bars, and rings to pro- 
vide a soft landing 


Safety Rules 


1. Riding bicycles on play areas is 
dangerous and should not be permitted. 


2 Iron and steel are subject to corrosion, and 
if this takes place beneath the surface it may 
not be detected by an untrained person. Manu- 
facturers of playground equipment have trained 
engineers who can inspect equipment and detect 
all types of defects. 
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2. Swing seats should have bumper 
protectors to reduce injuries. 

3. Hooks, hangers, clamps, and con 
nections should be regularly examined 

4. Children should not be permitted to 
stand or kneel on swings. 

5. Children should not play or 
near swings which are in use. 

6. Children should not crawl or run 
up a slide or slide down backwards. 

7. The following rules apply to using 
teeter boards: 

a) Give warning to person on other 
end before getting off 

b) Keep firm hold on teeter and sit 
facing each other. 

c) Hold feet out from under board 
as it approaches ground 

d) Stay away from 
using it. 

e) Never bump end of board on 
ground; it is both annoying and dan- 
gerous. 

f) Hold board tightly when getting 
off and let it rise gradually so child on 
other end may alight safely. 

8. In using ladders, bars, and 
the following rules apply: 

a) Children should take a tight grip 
before swinging, and traveling should 
be in one direction 

b) Head and feet 
put through rings 

c) Benches and boxes should not be 
used as take-off boards 


stand 


teeter unless 


rings, 


should not be 


Supervision 


1. Children should be taught proper 
use of apparatus. Trained leaders should 
make use of play periods for teaching 
definite exercises, proper holds, methods 
of getting on, starting, stopping, dis- 
mounting, and other fundamental uses of 
the apparatus 

2. Ball-bearing connections and movable 
parts should be frequently inspected and 
well lubricated. 

3. As far as possible, apparatus should 
be taken in when play area is not in use, 
when it is slippery and therefore dan- 
gerous to use, or when ground below 
is muddy.3 

4. Be on the alert for worn spots, holes, 
depressions under swings and other ap- 
paratus. 

5. Police grounds regularly for bottles 
nails, fruit skins, etc 


>A recommended treatment for surface under 
playground apparatus is as follows: Excavate 
under swings, bottom of slides, etc., about 18 
inches; put about 12 inches of coarse rock with 
sand on top, then a final layer of tanbark. (Tan 
bark and sand tamp down, stay in place, and 
allow water to drain off almost immediately.) 
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Lambert. 


6. Restrict unnecessary rough play, 


tripping, pushing, etc. 
Playground Accidents 
1. Accidents which occur at play areas 
should be carefully reported to the prin- 
cipal, and should be investigated by some 
competent person. 


It is important that the teachers 
know what to do in case of accident. For 
example: 


a) In case of serious accident, know 
what to do until the doctor arrives. 

b) Know when NOT to move an 
injured person. 


c) Know what to do in case of 
arterial bleeding. 
3. Each school should have _ well-sup- 


plied first aid kits, and should at all times 
have an up-to-date list of telephone num- 
bers of the family physician of each 
child, the police department, and ambu- 
lance service. 

4. Each school should have a formu- 
lated policy for handling accidents, and 
every teacher should be familiar with 
this policy. 

5. Each school should have 
where a student may lie down. 

6. An injured student should never be 
sent home alone. 


School Bus Safety 


The rapidly expanding reorganization 
program is resulting in a tremendous in- 
crease in the number of school buses in 
operation, and it has made the safe trans- 
portation of pupils a major school prob- 
lem. 

The Office of Public Instruction has 
issued the following rules for school bus 
drivers :4 

1. Check the condition of the bus daily, 
before starting out. Make certain that 
the windshield, lenses of all lights, rear 
windows, and interior of bus are cleaned 
daily and that the exterior is washed as 
often as is necessary. 

2. Observe carefully rules of the road, 
all signs, signals, and courtesies due 


facilities 


others. Drive on the right side of the 
road. Never stop on the left side of the 
road. When it is necessary to overtake 


a slow-moving vehicle, be sure no third 
vehicle is drawing near from any direc- 
Mr. J. C. Mutch 


tendent in charge of 
Public Instruction, 


superin- 
Office of 


is the assistant 
transportation, 
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tion. Never pass another vehicle on a 
curve or upgrade. 

3. Never turn or swerve suddenly. Go 
slowly over bumps and rough places. 
Avoid jerky starts and sudden stops. 

4. When carrying children do not drive 
faster than 40 miles per hour on the 
best concrete roads, and more slowly on 
gravel or dirt roads or when required by 
crowded traffic, bad weather, poor roads 
or other conditions. Observe the definite 


limits for different parts of your route 
which the school authorities have set 
for you. 

5. Be sure that the door is closed at 


all times when bus is in motion. The 
emergency door must be used only in case 
of emergency. 

6. Never leave the bus while the motor 
is running. 


7. Never coast with the clutch dis- 
engaged or the gears in neutral. 
8. Never drive backwards on _ school 


grounds, except when the rear is guarded 
by a patrolman or adult. 

9. Never operate a school bus with a 
trailer attached. 

10. Never fill the gasoline tank while 
there are any children in the bus or 
while the motor is running. 

11. Bring the bus to a full stop on the 
right-hand side of the road before taking 
on or letting off children. Stop off the 
pavement at a place where the road may 
be clearly seen for several hundred yards 
in both directions. 

12. At railroad grade crossings stop 
between 10 and 50 feet from the nearest 
rail. Open the door to the right and the 
window to the left and listen. Observe 
warning signals. Look in both directions. 
When it is possible to see a sufficient dis- 
tance up and down the tracks, and no 
train is coming, proceed completely across 
in low gear. If, on the other hand, the 
nature of the crossing is such that you 
cannot see far enough in both directions 
to assure a safe crossing, the head patrol 
should get out, go to the track, look both 
ways, signal bus to come on, and walk 
across the tracks 30 or 40 feet where the 
bus will stop for him. Do not open the 
door for the patrol until the bus has come 
to a full stop. 

14. Support the patrols, whose job it 
is to help see that all children obey the 
rules of safe conduct, and maintain order 
in going to and from the bus, boarding 
and alighting, and while the bus is in 
motion. 

15. Loading 
the morning and 


When children are picked 
must cross the 


up in 
road (if the patrol is not used) you 
should beckon them to cross when it is 


safe to do so. The children must be 
instructed to await the proper signal. 

16. Unloading. At the school the bus 
should be driven into the school grounds 
to discharge pupils. It is permissible 
to stop a school bus on the paved portion 
of a roadway to load or unload school 
children when it is not practical to stop 
off such part of the highway. At all dis- 
charge points, where it is necessary for 
the pupils to cross the highway, a trained 
pupil patrol should accompany those who 
must cross the highway, going at least 
10 feet in front of the bus to a point 
where traffic in both directions may be 
observed. The patrol and the pupils cross- 
ing such highway must receive permission 
of the driver before the patrol releases his 
custody of the pupils and permits the 


crossing to be made. When no pupil 
patrol is used, the driver shall warn 


them to:remain standing on the shoulder 
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of the highway until the bus has started 
and traveled a distance of 500 feet. They 
should then cross the highway when there 
is a suitable gap in traffic that permits a 
safe crossing. 

17. See that pupils sit in seats assigned 
by principal. 

18. Instruct the pupils at least twice 
during the school year in a) the use of 
the emergency door; b) the safe operation 
of the windows; and c) the proper use 
of fire extinguishers 

19. Let no one, other than school teach- 
ers and pupils regularly assigned to the 
bus, ride without a special permit from 
the school board. 

20. Transport no animals with school 
children. 

21. Permit no loaded weapon or ex- 
plosive of any kind on the bus. 

22. In case of accident or breakdown 
while the bus is hauling children, do not 
leave the bus to go to telephone or sum- 
mon help, but send two of the patrol 
boys or other responsible children to the 
nearest house for such purposes. 

23. When stalled on the highway or 
shoulder of the highway, place signals 100 
feet to the front and rear and on the 
roadway side of bus. 

24. Never drive the bus with the 
“School Bus” signs displayed when it is 
not being used for official school trans- 
portation. 

25. Make proper use of the Semaphore 
“STOP” Arm. This arm should be 
swung to a stop position only when load- 
ing or unloading school children, and 
then only after the vehicle comes to a 
complete stop. The sign should be closed 
before starting out again. This stop arm 
signal is not to be used when turning, 
stopping at railroad crossings, or other 
stops created by traffic conditions. 

26. The driver of a vehicle upon meet- 
ing or overtaking any school bus which 
has stopped on the highway for the pur- 
pose of receiving or discharging any 
school children shall immediately stop 
his vehicle and shall not pass such school 
bus while school children are alighting 
therefrom and embarking thereon (Para- 
graph [al Sec. 99 Uniform Act Regulat- 
ing Traffic on Highways). All school bus 
drivers should report violations of this 
act to the Illinois State Highway Main- 
tenance Police, 1100 South Fifth Street, 
Springfield, Illinois, giving the date, 
vehicle license number, and state of such 
violator. 

27. Attend and participate in confer- 
ences and training classes for school bus 
drivers which may be held in your vicin- 
ity, and be prepared at any time to pass 
successfully a reasonable examination 
concerning traffic laws, state and county 
transportation regulations, driving ability, 
first aid, and any special phvsical exam- 
ination, when such examinations are re- 
quested by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, or other authorities. 


The school administration has the 
responsibility of organizing school 
bus patrols, selecting a teacher-super- 
visor, and providing for training of 
the patrol members. It should also 
be a part of the school educational 
program to teach all pupils safety in 
regard to school buses as well as 
playground safety, safety in the build- 
ing, safety going to and from school, 
and safety at home. 
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44 state education magazines prove 
their worth to national advertisers 


(| EORGIA RAWSON, manager of State 
Teachers Magazines, Inc., early in 
her career called on the executive of 
a text book firm for an advertisement. 
“Well, I’ll give you a quarter-page 
to help the cause,” he said. 


“[ don’t want you to ‘help a 
cause’,”” Miss Rawson came_ back. 
“| want you to advertise because 


you’re convinced our journals can 
do something for you.” 

Convincing nationwide 
that the state teachers journals are 
worthy of their advertising has been 
STM’s big task since it was founded 
25 years ago. Enough national ad- 
vertisers were persuaded of the 
journals’ value last year to buy 2,130 
pages of space. 

Without STM, each state educa- 
tion journal would still be scouting 
for its own national advertising ac- 
counts, and an advertiser would be 
burdened with as many as 44 separate 
teacher magazine bills each month. 
Growing feeling that all this work 
could be centered in one agency 
materialized in 1923. 


How STM Began 


concerns 


The executive secretaries of the 
state teachers associations, meeting 


in Oakland, decided to create a sales 
office if 10 associations would put 
up “venture money,” $15 a month 
for maintenance. They did, and the 
office opened the following Sep- 
tember in DesMoines. The first 10 
contributing state associations were 
those of California, lowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Washington, 
and Wisconsin. 

“T just fell into this,” Miss Rawson 
modestly. Chairman of the 
committee to set up the office was 
Charles F. Pye, executive secretary 
of the Iowa State Teachers Associa- 
tion. Miss Rawson, not long out of 
a DesMoines college and with a 
teaching certificate, was working in 
the state department of education and 
enjoying the business world. Mr. 
Pye noted this and suggested her as 
the “staff” for the new organization. 

When the offices moved to Chicago 
in 1928, Miss Rawson had become 
so happily involved in the job she 


says 
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had fallen into, that she moved too. 
Her business success is borne out by 
the fact that she has served as—presi- 
dent of the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Chicago and as vice presi- 
dent of the Chicago Federated Ad- 
vertising Clubs. 

STM sales amounted to 77 pages 
of space the first year, as compared 
with the 2,130 pages last year. From 
a staff of one, STM has expanded 
into four (Chicago, New 
York, San Francisco, and Los An- 
geles) with a total of 14 employees. 


offices 


Twenty-five 
considered 
another 


How did it happen? 
years ago advertisers 
teachers magazines just 
bunch of publications 
with variable rates, lackadaisical busi- 
ness methods, scissors-and-paste edit- 


association 


ing, and poor printing. 


“We had to prove to national ad- 


vertisers and advertising agencies 
that ‘we were different’,”” says Miss 


observ- 


“We had to show 
sound publishing practices 


Rawson. 
ance of 


THANKS 10 STM 


ve had to produce evidence that 


the state teachers magazines had 


substantial organizations behind 
them; organizations that were really 


working for teachers and that had 
their respect and confidence.” 

The full of strug 
gle, crisis, and red But 
by mid-1924, 35 associations had ex- 
faith in the 


becoming members. 


early years were 


some ink. 


pressed new agency by 


They Had Vision 
“We owe an enormous debt to 
these pioneers,” says Miss Rawson, 


“for their willingness to go along 
with the new organization which had 


little to offer them except a vision 
of the future power of the state as- 
sociation magazines and the place 


they were to assume in educational 
journalism.” 
Today 44 journals use STM serv- 
The office operates on a com- 
sold by the 
covers all ad- 


clerical 


ices. 
mission on advertising 
This levy 


promotional, 


sales staff. 


vertising, and 
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expenses involved in transactions for 
the member associations. 

The aim of STM is ‘one order, one 
plate, one piece of copy, one bill, and 
one check.” To carry out this aim, 
the clerical staff transforms an incom- 
ing order into 44 separate orders and 
attendant. copy instructions, ships 
plates, audits 44 vouchers a month, 
consolidates all billings into single 
bills to advertisers, and distributes 
the advertisers’ single payments to 
each magazine. 


Other STM activities include mar- 
(to determine, 


ket research studies 
for example, what kinds of breakfast 


food and toothpaste teachers use) ; 
a central paper buying service; and 
“Took, Now” and 

for the Asking.” One 


columns Hear, 
“Yours 
of Miss Rawson’s cherished policies 
has been to solicit and accept only 
advertising that teachers could be 
proud to see in their own state mag- 


azine. 





WHAT HAPPENED TO EDUCATION BILLS 


(Continued from page 19) 


As the amended bill came back to 
the House, Rep. Charles Clabaugh 
led opposition to concurrence in the 
Senate amendment. He was joined 
by Representatives W. B. Westbrook, 
Cal Bruer, and others on the Re- 
publican side, and by Democratic 
Representative J. W. Karber. The 
effort failed, gaining but one Demo- 
cratic vote—with Democratic leaders 
explaining afterward that it would 
be useless to throw the matter into 
conference. 

The 10 percent appropriations cut, 
would school 


in effect, reduce all 


Edwards Westbrook 


claims payments about one-tenth, 
since items in the distributive fund, 
such as the downstate teachers re- 
tirement system payments, county 
superintendents’ salaries, etc., have to 
be paid 100 percent, in any event. 
It was generally understood that 
payments on all claims, equalization 
and flat grants alike, would be paid 
about nine-tenths during the next 
two years. 

The bill so reads, in the judgment 
of the IEA. Previous practices so 
infer. Heretofore when appropria- 
tions have been insufficient, payments 
on all claims have been reduced on 
a percentage basis. Likewise when 
they have exceeded the claims, pay- 


30 


ments have exceeded 100 percent on 
a percentage basis. 

However, the Attorney General 
ruled otherwise, stating that the flat 
grant claims must be paid in full, 
and that the equalization claims must 
be paid on a percentage basis, ac- 
cording to the funds available after 
the flat grant claims have been hon- 
ored in full. This decision may be 
challenged in the courts. Under the 
decision, equalization claims may be 
met to the extent of about 87 percent 
only during the next two years. 

Rural districts receiving equaliza- 
tion on the $1400 guarantee basis will 
suffer most by the application of 
the Attorney General’s opinion. They 
will not only suffer the 20 percent 
reduction in equalization payments, 
but will have to levy at least 40 cents 
on the $100 of full assessed valuation 
for educational purposes (instead of 
25 cents) in order to qualify for 
special state aid in the second year 
of the biennium. 

Districts, other than rural, receiv- 
ing state aid in equalization will like- 
wise experience reductions in state 
aid, according to the opinion, in order 
to make available nearly $2,000,000, 
the balance required to pay the flat 
grants in full. Thus the poorer dis- 
tricts, generally speaking, will be 
denied thirteen percent in state aid 
in equalization, in order that the flat 
grants may be paid 100 percent. 

The appropriations for the com- 
mon school fund during the next bi- 
ennium are thereby reduced 10 per- 
cent to $47,308,000 for the first year, 
and $53,011,000 for the second year. 
The total of $100,319,000 represents 
an increase of about $34,000,000, or 
53 percent over the last biennium. 
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Governor Adlai FE. Stevenson 
should be credited with courageously 
advancing the _ state-aid-for-schools 
program. The program and state aid 
finally achieved represent the greatest 
and most significant ever achieved, 
On the other hand, earlier definitions 
of budgetary limitations, and earlier 
legislative action on the _ school-aid 
program could have secured the de- 
sired $112,000,000 (instead of $100,- 
319,000) appropriation—at the ex- 
pense of other items. Why should 
not the school appropriations be con- 
sidered first, rather than last ? 

Credit should be given to Repre- 
sentatives W. B. Westbrook and W. 
©. Edwards for sponsoring and ad- 
vancing much of the legislation favor- 
able to schools and school personnel. 
As chairman of the House ed- 
ucation committee, Representative 
Edwards moved as far as he could 
in advancing school bills—even the 
state-aid bills in original form—auntil 
he saw that it was useless to pro- 
ceed further. Rep. W. B. Westbrook 
strenuously and zealously labored 
throughout the session in behalf of 
meritorious education bills, and 
against undesirable measures. 
Speaker Paul Powell is to be com- 
mended for his excellent services as 
Speaker and for his helpfulness in 
the whole program of educational 
legislation. 


52.7 Percent Increase 


All in all, state aid to public 
schools, for all purposes, increased 
$44,330,238, or 52.7 percent, as com- 
pared with the previous biennium— 
a record gain, in every respect. 

The common school fund was in- 
creased $34,667,300, or 53 percent, 
considering the $5,700,000 emergency 
appropriation made last biennium. 
Appropriations for the transporta- 
tion of pupils increased $3,900,000 to 
$7,500,000, or 108 percent. In ad- 
dition a deficiency appropriation of 
$1,285,395 was voted. Excess costs 
of appropriations for the education 
of physically handicapped children 
were increased $726,581, or 16 per- 
In addition, $1,076,000 in de- 
ficiency appropriations were pro- 
vided. State aid in the excess costs 
of educating other atypical children 
increased $1,088,864, or 23 percent, 
to $4,847,000. Vocational education 
experienced a $1,081,398 increase, or 
50 percent to $3,228,752. The school 


cent. 
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junch program was increased $1,006,- 
000, or 40 percent, to $3,700,000. The 
common school appropriation now 
totals, for all purposes, $126,509,147 
as compared with $82,178,909 for 
the previous biennium. 

Major advances were made in the 
teacher welfare field. The enactment 
of H. 128 sponsored by Representa- 
tives Clyde Lee, Ben Rhodes, Leon 
Schuler, and Warren Wood, pro- 
vides for downstate teachers one of 
the finest retirement systems in the 
nation. Its companion, H. 731, by 
Representatives Westbrook and Ed 
C. Hunter, provides improvements 
in the disability offerings. 


Tenure Carryover 


H. 505 provides for tenure carry- 
over from an old to a newly organ- 
ized district. H. 506 substitutes 
“school terms” for “school years” for 
years of probation under the tenure 
law. H. 472 prevents the dismissal 
of teachers simply because they 
marry. S. 501 makes desirable, if 
minor, changes in the Chicago Teach- 
ers Pension Fund. S. 561 clarifies 
reciprocity provisions between down- 
state teachers retirement systems and 
the state employees and University 
systems. 

H. 315 allows school directors in 
consolidated districts to build teach- 
erages. H. 320 liberalizes normal 
school scholarships. H. 400 pro- 
vides improvements in the University 
of Illinois and teachers colleges re- 
tirement system. H. 943 prevents the 
issuance of emergency teacher cer- 
tificates beyond July 1, 1951, and 
requires the earning of extra college 
credits up to that time. H. 1125 pro- 
tects school personnel against as- 
sault and battery on school property. 

Quite as significant as legislation 
gained. in behalf of teacher welfare 
was the rejection of legislation which 
may have been harmful to the teach- 
ing profession. S. 17 providing for 
collective bargaining would have en- 
dangered teacher tenure by limiting 
the bargained contract to the term of 
the current school administration. 
S. 21 would have instituted a com- 
mission to study all regulatory com- 
missions, such as the State Teachers 
Examining Board. This may or may 
not have been detrimental in its final 
effects. 

The so-called “Broyles” bills, to 
penalize teachers who advocate doc- 
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trines to undermine our government 
and to require loyalty oaths of all 
public employees, even as amended, 
may have caused needless and unwar- 
ranted difficulties in their applica- 
tion. The same thing applies to other 
oath bills introduced. Certainly, 
academic freedom remains unham- 
pered in Illinois. On the other hand, 
due notice has been given that the 
Legislature and the citizens it repre- 
sents wish no “truck” on the part of 
teachers and other school employees 





with subversive or potentially sub- 
versive programs or groups. 

A proposal to establish a _ text- 
book evaluating committee to pro- 
tect against un-American ideals and 
principles, died in the House. A bill 
requiring the dismissal of a teacher 
for using corporal punishment was 
tabled, as was another eliminating the 
county truancy officer and requiring 
a truancy officer in each district in- 
stead. A bill allowing the certifica- 


tion of non-citizens as_ teachers, 
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for a year’s work, plus more than 
400 illustrations. 
Book Manual 
Gradesland2 . 40c 16c 
Cees... s 44c 
Handbook for Teachers . 60c 


Usual school discount 


Order your needs or write for descriptive folder. 





THE STECK COMPANY © Publishers ¢ AUSTIN, TEXAS | 








Roy R. Evans 
Box 403 D, Route 1 
Decatur, Illinois 


(Southern III.) 








LEARNING TO Reap by Nila B. Smith, Grades one 
through three. 


STORIES TO REMEMBER by Bennett, Dowse, and 
Edmonds, Grades four through six. 


Write for descriptive literature — Illinois Representatives: 


Rousseau Van Voorhies 
Chicago Office 
(Chicago) 


SILVER BURDETT, 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 16 


For permanent power 
and interest in reading 


Luther R. Stolen 
Chicago Office 
(Northern III.) 
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THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 


e Child Experience Stories 
e Integrated Textfilms 
@ The Practical Rebus 
e The Triple Teaching Plan 


e Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 

@ Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 


Write for Information Today 
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TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 


o 7 
| Quick! -Easy!-Private! 
If you need money—any amount from $50 to $300—cut 
| out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential 
BORROW BY MAIL plan. Noco-signers, no endorsers. 





l Completely private. School board, merchants, friends not l 


contacted. Make the loan in the privacy of your own home 
BY MAIL on your signature only. Repay in convenient 
monthly installments—not neeessary to pay on principal 
ong summer vacationif your salary stops! Full details 
mailed in plainenvelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 


| STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. Z-134K 
210 STATE FINANCE BLDG., DES MOINES 9, IOWA 
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their declaration for 
naturalization, was 


simply upon 
citizenship or 
stricken. 

Of potential great significance to 
schools and the teaching profession 
was the passage of S.J.R. 27—the 
so-called “gateway’’ amendment pro- 
posal, which, if adopted by the voters 
in November, 1950, would allow 
amendments to three (now one) 
articles of the state constitution at 
one time, and to carry a proposal by 
majority vote of all voters in the 
election of those 
voting upon the proposition. 


Blue Ballot 


Teachers and friends of education 
should work toward a “yes” vote 
on the blue ballot to be used in No- 
vember, 1950. Passage of the amend- 
ment is essential to badly needed 
constitutional reform — particularly 
to the revenue clause, upon which 
the state must depend for more ade- 
the common 


or by two-thirds 


quate revenues for 
schools and for state institutions and 
services. 

Another measure of great potential 
significance is that which provides 
for a county supervisor of assess- 
ments in counties under 500,000 hav- 
ing no county boards of assessors. 
This officer, under state guidance, 
may effect the desired equality of 
assessments as between townships, 
and thus make more equitable and 
workable the 100 percent assessment 
and _ state-aid-in-equalization laws. 

Desirable legislation regarding 
children raises from 18 to 21 the age 
of pupils for classes of physically and 
mentally handicapped children; lib- 
eralizes scholarship provisions; in- 
creases from $300 to $400 ($600 in 
exceptional cases) the annual state 
grants for blind and deaf students in 
higher education; allows local in- 
surance protection for athletes and 
pupils in transportation, and in- 
creases luncheon and pupil transpor- 
tation appropriations, as described. 

School district reorganization laws 
were modified in so many details that 
the subject cannot be dealt with 
adequately in this article. In general, 
the laws will help the citizens to ad- 
just their district boundaries, as be- 
tween various types of districts, more 
wisely and efficiently. On the other 
hand, adequately organized districts 
will have greater protection against 
unwise changes. 
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School districts not maintaining 
school locally for two consecutive 
years must be dissolved. Proper pro. 
visions are made for the equitable 
disposal of assets and liabilities of 
districts affected by reorganization, 
Non-high school districts will be 
abandoned by July 1, 1953, by which 
time all students must be served by 
some recognized high school. After 
June 30, 1953, no high school shall 
receive state aid unless it has at 
least 15 pupils A.D.A. per grade. 
Exceptions may be granted for duly 
and officially recognized reasons. 

Petitions for new community unit 
districts will henceforth require at 
least 200 signatures, and no new dis- 
trict shall be established with a popu- 
lation of less than 2000. Previous 
legislation will deny state aid to rural 
districts with less than 12 and later 
15 pupils A.D.A. Further details 
must await releases from the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

Miscellaneous legislation includes 
the use of limited junior college cer- 
tificates in grades 7 to 14, inclusive; 
the appropriation of $30,000 for a 
continuing Advisory Committee on 
School District Reorganization; in- 
creased state reimbursements for 
school lunches from 1% cents to 3 
cents, 2%4 cents to 4 cents, and Type 
C to 1 cent; allowing unit districts 
to reserve up to 12% cents for build 
ing funds, regardless of bond and 
interest payment requirements ; fund- 
ing of current school indebtedness 
(until July 1, 1951); establishing 
an independent board of trustees 
and control for Southern  IIlinois 
University ; and others. 

The teacher colleges appropriations 
total $35,528,182, including $4,561, 
996 from their income funds. These 
appropriations operations, 
buildings, deficiencies, etc. Univer- 
sity of Illinois appropriations total 
$67,271,242, including $446,000 from 
federal and $15,000,000 from uni- 
versity income sources. In addition, 
there is appropriated to the Univer- 
sity $2,064,114 for the Division of 
Services for Crippled Children, $15; 
740,000 for new buildings ; $205,000 
in deficiency appropriations for the 
Institutes of Juvenile Research and 
Neuropsychiatrics; $50,000 for the 
University Airport; and $500,000 to 
complete the Betatron, or a grand 
total of $85,826,356. 
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SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH 
100 PERCENT NEA 
ENROLLMENT 


Aledo. 

Algonquin (Com. Unit). 

Arlington Heights (E1.). 

Barrington (Com. Cons.). 

Bluffs (Com. Unit). 

Bradford Township High School. 
Bridgeport. 

Catlin Township High School. 
Champaign (Com. Unit). 
Chatsworth Township High School. 
Deerfield. 

Elliott (Com. Cons.). 

Elmwood Park (P. O. Chicago 35). 
Erie (El.). 

Erie Community High School. 
Evanston (El). 

Evanston (District 76). 

Evanston Township High School. 


Farina, LaGrove Community High 
School. 


Farmington. 

Forreston. 

Freeport. 

Fulton Community High School. 
Funk, Benj. (Com. Unit) (P. O. Shir- 


ley). 


Godfrey. 

Goreville Township High School. 
Gorham Community High School. 
Hammond (Com. Unit). 

Hebron (Alden-Hebron Com. Cons.). 
Highland, 

Highland Park (E1l.). 

Highwood. 

Homewood. 

Jerseyville (Com. Unit). 

Joy (Com. Cons.). 

Kenilworth (J. Sears). 

LaGrange (E1l.). 

LaGrange (P. O., R. R.) (EL). 
Lawrenceville. 

Lisle. 

Loraine (Com. Unit). 

Martinton (Com. Cons.). 
Mendota. 

Minonk Community High School. 
Momence. 

Monticello (Com. Unit). 

Morris. 

Mt. Carmel (Com. Unit). 

Mount Vernon (E1.). 

New Baden. 

Niantic (Com. Unit). 

North Chicago. 

Oak Park Township High School. 
Ottawa Township High School. 
Palestine (Com. Unit). 

Palos Park. 

Pittsfield (Com. Unit). 

Princeton (El.). 

Princeton Township High School. 
Prophetstown (E1.). 

Prophetstown Community High 


School. 


River Forest. 
River Grove. 
Riverside-Brookfield Township High 


School. 


Roanoke Township High School. 
Robinson (Central Community Unit). 
Rochelle Township High School. 
Rock Island. 

Saint Anne (Com. Cons.). 
Shabbona. 


SCHOOLS WITH 


NEA Honor Roll for 1948-49 


Shelbyville (Com. Unit). 

Sherrand Community High School 
Sheldon (Com. Cons.). 

Silvis. 

Steger. 

Streator. 

Sullivan (Com. Unit). 

Trilla (Com. Unit). 

Vandalia Community High School. 
Viola Community High School. 
Warren Community High School. 
Warrensburg (Com. Unit). 
Watseka Community High School 
Wenona Community High School. 
Wood River (E1.). 

Yorkville (Com. Cons.). 


NEA ENROLLMENT 
Albion High School. 
Anna Jr. High School. 
Aurora (East), Indian Creek School. 
Aurora (East), Jr. High School. 
Aurora (East), Oak Park School. 
Bellwood, McKinley School. 
Belvidere, Logan School. 
Bethany High School. 
Carbondale, Brush School. 
Carterville, Northside School. 
Carterville, Park School. 
Centralia, Franklin School. 
Chester, Central School. 
Chicago, James Giles School. 
Chillicothe, Chillicothe School. 
Chillicothe, Pearce School. 
Coal City, Coal City School. 
Danville, Cannon School. 
Danville, Douglas School. 
Danville, Hooton School. 
Danville, Lincon School. 
Danville, McKinley School. 
Danville, Washington School. 
Decatur, Brush College School. 


Decatur, Centennial Jr. High School. 


Decatur, John Hill Jr. High School 
Deland-Weldon Sr. High School 
Des Plaines, Central School. 

Des Plaines, North School. 

Des Plaines, West School. 

East Alton, Blair School. 

East Moline, Campbell School. 
East Moline, John Deere School. 
East Moline, Lincoln School. 

East St. Louis, Alta Sita School. 
East St. Louis, Chartrand School. 
East St. Louis, Jefferson School. 
East St. Louis, Pitzman School. 
East St. Louis, Robinson School. 
East St. Louis, Roosevelt School 
East St. Louis, Signal Hill School. 
East St. Louis, Wilson School. 
Edwardsville, Columbus School 
Edwardsville, Leclaire School. 
Edwardsville High School. 
Eldorado, Lincoln School. 
Galesburg, Bateman School 

Galva High School. 

Hartford, Woodrow Wilson School 
Hillsboro Jr. High School. 
Hinsdale Jr. High School 
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100 PERCENT 


Grows Since May Report 


Hinsdale, Madison School 
Hinsdale, Monroe School. 
Jacksonville, Newton-Bateman Me 


morial High School. 


Jacksonville, David Prince Jr. High 


School. 


Jacksonville, Franklin School 
Jacksonville, Lafayette School 
Jacksonville, Washington School 
Kewanee, Tibbetts School. 
Lemont, Sag Bridge School 
Libertyville, Oak Grove School 
Macomb, Grant School 
Macomb, Lincoln School 
Macomb, Roosevelt School 
Macomb, Wilson School. 
Marshall High School 

Marshall, North School 
Mattoon, Bean School. 
Mattoon, Cooks Mills School 
Mattoon, Dixie School 

Mattoon, Grant Park School 
Mattoon, Hoskins School. 
Mattoon, Humboldt High School 
Mattoon, Humboldt School 
Mattoon, Rural Grade School 
Mattoon, Senteney School 
Mattoon, West Paradise School 
Maywood, Irving School. 
Maywood, Melrose Park School 
Moline, Grant School. 

Moline, Irving School 

Moline, Lincoln School. 
Northbrook High School 

Oak Park, Beye School 

Oak Park, Hatch School 

Oak Park, Hawthorne School 
Oak Park, Lincoln School. 

Oak Park, Whittier School 
Orland Park, Orland Center School 
Paris, Redmon School. 

Prairie View, Half Day School 
Prairie View, Tripp School. 
Rockford, Kishwaukee School 
Skokie, East Prairie School. 
Sycamore, East School. 

Tinley Park, Tinley Park School 
Watseka, South Side School. 
Waukegan, Beach Park School 
Waukegan, Central School. 
Waukegan, Cooke School. 
Waukegan, Howe School. 
Waukegan, Jackson School. 
Waukegan, North School 
Waukegan, Washington School 
Waukegan, West School. 
Waukegan, Whittier School 
West Chicago, Washington School. 
Wheaton, Whittier School. 
Winnetka, Sunset Ridge School 
Woodstock, Dean Street School. 
Xenia, Xenia School. 

Zion, Rosecrans School. 


COUNTIES WITH 100 PERCENT 
NEA ENROLLMENT 


Brown. 
Pulaski. 


Randolph 
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Williams and Ryan Will Do Field 


Work 


For IEA; Stoneking Joins Staff 


Field services of the Illinois Education 
\ssociation have been greatly expanded 
with the appointment of two full-time 
field assistants for this work, which has 
previously been done by IEA staff mem- 


bers in addition to other duties. 

W. Stewart Williams, who has been re- 
search assistant to Lester R. Grimm for 
the past three years, has been transferred 
Miss Helen K. 
Coal City elementary teacher, has been 
added to the field assistant. 
Wayne A. of Macomb will 
succeed Mr. Williams as research assist- 


to the field, and Ryan, 
staff as 
Stoneking 


ant 


Mr. Williams, a 
graduate of South- 
ern Illinois Nor- 
mal University, 
taught science 
courses at Newton 
Community High 
School for 13 
years, was a phys- 
ics instructor at 
the University of 
Nebraska for two 
years, and worked 
on the = atomic 
bomb project at 
Oak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee, for two and one-half years before 
joining the IEA staff in 1946. Besides his 
appointment as field assistant, he has also 
been named treasurer of the association, 
succeeding Fred C. Nichols of Spring- 
field, who resigned June 30. 

Miss 


ceived 





Williams 


Ryan _ re- 
her bach- 
elor of education 
degree from Illi- 
nois State Normal 
University. S he 
has taught sixth, 
seventh, and eighth 
grade courses in 
Coal City for 25 
years, and_ has 
been extremely 
active in IEA and 
NEA work. She 
has served as pres- 
ident of the IIli- 
nois Valley Division of the IEA and vice- 
president of the state association, and at 
present is one of the two state directors 
of the NEA. She is also secretary of 
the Grundy County Historical Society 
and a member and former president of 
the Coal City Library Board. She is a 
member of Kappa Delta Pi, education 
honorary; Gamma Theta Upsilon, geog- 

honorary; and Omicron Chapter 
of Delta Kappa Gamma in LaSalle. 
She holds an associate membership in the 
World Teaching 


Profession. 





Ryan 


raphy 


Organization of the 


34 


Mr. Stoneking 
had been principal 
and superintendent 
of the Alsey Pub- 
lic Schools for two 
years when the 
Scott County 
schools were re- 
organized and he 
became a_ teacher 
of general science 
and English in the 


Winchester Com- 

munity High ‘ 

school in 1948-49. Stoneking 

He taught physics 

at LaHarpe High School from 1935 to 


1937, and was an instructor in the am- 
munition division of the War Department 
from 1942 to 1945. He holds bachelor of 
education and master of science degrees 
from Western Illinois State College, with 
much of his work in physics, chemistry, 
general science, and mathematics. He is 
a member of Sigma Zeta science hon- 
orary. 


Faculty Appointments 
Are Made at ISNU 


Appointment of new faculty members 
for the fall term was announced re- 
cently by President R. W. Fairchild at 
Illinois State Normal University. Those 
appointed were: 

Associate professors — Dr. Raymond 
W. Esworthy, accounting, from LaSalle- 
Peru Township High School and Junior 
College; Dr. Christine P. Ingram, educa- 
tion, from a position as director of 
special education in the Rochester, New 
York, public schools. 

Assistant professors—Miss Allie Ward, 
Spanish, from St. Mary’s College, Holy 
Cross, Indiana; John T. Carey, art, from 
Janesville, Wisconsin, public schools; 
George Conrad, art, from position as di- 
rector of the art program in Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, public schools; Miss Mag- 
dalen Ejichert, social science, from work 
as supervisor of student teachers at 
River Falls, Wisconsin, State Teachers 
College; Clarence Woodrow Sorensen, 
geography, from graduate study at the 
University of Chicago; James E. Wheeler, 
education, from Yale University; and 
John H. Woodburn, science, from Mich- 
igan State College. 

A new position, supervisor of off- 
campus student teaching, will be filled by 
Miss Cecilia Lauby, a former teacher in 
the Thornton Township High School in 
Harvey who has been doing graduate 
study at Indiana University. Miss Kath- 
arine E. Matthew will be a professor of 
English for one year on an exchange 
basis. She is a senior lecturer at St. 
Mary’s College in Cheltenham, England. 
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Twelve Illinois Teachers 
Have Exchange Posts 
In Great Britain 


Twelve Illinois teachers have been se- 
lected to exchange positions with teach- 
ers in Great Britain for this school year, 
The entire teacher interchange program 
this year will affect 116 American teach- 
ers—93 will go to Britain, 16 to Canada, 
and 7 to France. 

Those going from Illinois are: Miss 
Esther Mary Ayers, St. Elmo Community 
High School, exchanging with Miss Hilda 
Betty Wroughton, High School for Girls, 
Sutton Goldfiield, Warwickshire; Miss 
Clara Blackard, Alton High School, with 
Miss Margarita Eileen Irvine, Roseberry 
Grammar School, Whitehorse Drive, Ep- 


som, Surrey; Miss Doris Ruth Boon, 
Washington School, Danville, with Miss 
Chrintina Jessie Potter, Queen’s Road 
County School, Nuneaton. 


Glenn Adams Evans, Joliet Township 
High School and Junior College, with 
Mr. Eric John Fisher, The Grammar 
School, Harrogate, Yorkshire; Miss Anna 
May Figg, Sunset Camp, Barlett, with 
Miss May Isalen Harding, Queen Mary’s 
Hospital School, Carshalton, Surrey; 
John Gehlmann, Oak Park Township 


High School, with Mr. Arthur Henry 
White, Stockport School, Mile End, 
Stockport. 

Miss Elsie Eula Hawk, Glen Oak 


School, Peoria, with Miss Margaret P. 
Blackstock, Niddrie School, Portobello, 
Edinburgh; Miss Georgene N. Lestina, 
Stockton Elementary School, Chicago, 
with Miss Alice Gilgallon, Brumby Pri- 
mary Girls’ School, Scunthorpe; Miss 
Joyce Twining Moody, The Avery Coon- 
ley School, Downers Grove, with Miss 
Daphne A. Dyke, St. Mary’s Hall, East- 
ern Road, Brighton, England. 

Miss Fridelle Newberger, Von Steuben 
High School, Chicago, with Miss Amy 
Mary Imlach, St. Martins-in-the-Fields 
High School, Tulse Hille, London, S.W. 
2; Miss Marjorie A. Ochs, Joliet Town- 
ship High School, with Miss Gwenneth 


Seddon, Grange Park Modern Senior 
Girls’ School, Broadway, St. Helen’s, 
Lancs.; Miss Florence Evelyn Teager, 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
with Miss Katharine C. Matthews, St. 
Mary’s College, Cheltenham, England. 


At Leadership Institute 


Miss Ethelyn L. Kirk, treasurer of the 
Affiliated Teachers Associations of 
Illinois, and Miss Marie L. Bauer, treas- 
urer of the Urbana Teachers Association, 
attended the fourth annual Institute of 
Organization Leadership at the Ameri- 
can University in Washington, D. C,, 
July 25 to August 19. The Institute, 
sponsored by the National Education 
Association and the American Univer- 
sity, was attended by 83 educational 
leaders from the United States, Japan, 
Mexico, and New Zealand. 
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[llinoisans Demonstrate Leadership 
At NEA Convention in Boston 


The leadership demonstrated by Illinois 
delegates (200 of them) in the Boston 
meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation July 3 to 8 merited and received 


commendations from other delegations 
and from national officers. 

The professional exhibit offered in 
Illinois headquarters, under the chair- 


manship of Miss Kathryn Kelly of Joliet 
received much attention. 

The activities of Illinois delegates in 
the Representative Assembly meetings and 
in the discussion groups were constructive 
and influential. Illinois delegates sup- 
ported an historic policy declaration: by 
the NEA denying membership to Com- 
munists and recommending their exclusion 


from teaching positions in the public 
schools. The NEA delegates reinforced 


previous actions by the IEA Representa- 
tive Assembly against discrimination in 
housing of delegates because ‘of color. 
They were proud to note that Iilinois 
was listed among states with greater 
numbers of 100 per cent NEA member- 
ship counties (12), NEA life members 
(462), and NEA members (fourth with 
22,913). 





Pearson 


Grigsby 


Although their candidate for the presi- 
dency of the Classroom Teachers Depart- 
ment, Miss Ruth Ann White of Rockford, 
failed of election by 32 votes, the dele- 
gation was pleased with their candidate 
and the fine record she made. It was 
happy to see the retiring IEA president, 
Paul A. Grigsby, elected to a vice-presi- 
dency in the national association. It saw 
Ruth Broom of Riverside elected to the 
committee on credentials; J. A. Mann 
of Lawrenceville, chairman of the IEA 
public relations committee, elected to the 
resolutions committee; and Elsa Schuetze 
of East St. Louis re-elected to the necrol- 
ogy committee. 

The Illinois representatives were proud 
to be a vital and influential part of a 
representative body of 3,000 delegates 
from all over the nation, representing 
over 450,000 teacher members in a most 
democratic professional organization, the 
NEA, which can now speak officially for 
the majority of the teachers in the 
country. 
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They helped elect Dr. A. D. Holt, exec- 
utive secretary of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association, as president of the 
NEA; Corma Mowrey, Director of Pro- 
fessional Relations of the West Virginia 
Education Association, as first vice- 
president; and Margaret Boyd of Steu- 
benville, Ohio, and Robert C. Gillingham 
of Compton, California, both teachers, as 
members of the executive committee of 
the NEA. 

Irving F. Pearson, executive secretary 
of the Illinois Education Association, was 
elected by the NEA board of directors to 
serve for a two-year term on the NEA 
executive committee. 

As usual, the Illinois delegates, under 
IEA sponsorship, enjoyed special social 
events, such as the annual delegates’ 
breakfast, the Women Delegates’ break- 
fast, a bus tour of Boston, and a boat 
ride in Boston Harbor. They attended 
the colorful Classroom Teachers banquet, 
participated in the reception to NEA can- 
didates and officers, and enjoyed the ball 
in connection therewith. Illinois dele- 
gates, with their gold and blue ribbon 
badges, were everywhere in evidence, pro- 
fessionally and socially. 

Illinois teachers have reason to be very 
proud of their representation at Boston, 
and of their splendid NEA Directors, 
Helen Ryan of Coal City and J. Lester 
3uford of Mt. Vernon. 


Eastern Awards ‘Doctor 
Of Pedagogy’ Degrees 


The honorary professional degree of 
doctor of pedagogy was awarded to 10 
outstanding alumni of Eastern Illinois 
State College at the school’s fiftieth com- 
mencement last June. 

The recipients, all of whom hold earned 
doctorates, are: Harry Lee Huber, re- 
tired associate professor of the college 
of medicine, University of Chicago; Ros- 
coe Raymond Snapp, professor of animal 
husbandry at the University of Illinois; 
Denna F. Fleming, head of the depart- 
ment of political science at Vanderbilt 
University; Ferdinand Henry Steinmetz, 
head of the department of botany at the 
University of Maine; Lewis Hanford 
Tiffany, chairman of the department of 
botany at Northwestern University; Earl 
William Anderson, professor of education 
at Ohio State University; Audrey Mary 
Shuey, professor of psychology at Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College in Vir- 
ginia; Max Griffin Carman, professor of 
mathematics at Murray State Teachers 
College in Kentucky; Charles Lee 
Prather, professor of bmsiness adminis- 
tration, University of Texas; and Walter 
Merritt Scruggs, head of the department 
of. zoology at Eastern. 
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Illinoisan Who Attended 
1899 NEA Convention 
Reappears in 1949 


A graduate of Illinois State 
University who was in the Illinois dele- 
gation to the first NEA 
3oston in 1899, was presented to the as 
sembly of the 1949 convention in Boston 
July 6. 

He was Cary 
Beach, California. After graduating from 
ISNU in 1891, he took a B.A 
from Harvard in 1895 and a law degree in 
1899. his Harvard 
class reunion. 

Another conventioner of 
Illinoisans was Jesus W 
Luzon, Philippine Islands, 
have visited in Illinois last summer as 
the guest of the Affiliated Teachers As- 
sociations, but was unable to do so. He 


Normal 
convention in 
Colburn, now of. Long 
degree 
He was in Boston for 
interest t 


Barrosa ol 


who was to 


attended the breakfast for Illinois dele 
gates. 
E. M. Tuttle to Serve As 
NSBA Executive Secretary 

The National School Boards Associa 


tion has opened a new headquarters office 
at 450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, and 
for the first time in the history of the 
association, a full-time executive secre- 
tary is in charge. He is Edward M. Tut- 
tle, formerly editor-in-chief for Row, 
Peterson and Company, publishers 








| 


Announcement .. . 


ANTHOLOGY OF 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 


published by 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


is on the Illinois Teachers Read- 
ing Circle list for 1949-50. 


A book for daily use in your 
classroom. 


An indispensable source of fa- 
vorite selections for the ele- 
mentary school. 


A book you will be able to use 
for years to come. 


1050 pages. 
Reading Circle Price, $4.40. 


we 
Place order with Mr. D. F. Nickols, 


Ilinois Reading Circle, 
Lincoln, lilinois. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


First Summer Workshop 
Held by IEA at DeKalb 


More than 200 educators from all Di- 
visions of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion were invited to the first annual IEA 
Summer Workshop at Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College in DeKalb Sep- 
tember 9 to 11. 

The purpose of the workshop was to 
acquaint professional leaders with topics 
of concern to the association, so they will 
be in a better position to participate in 
Divisional and local IEA meetings. 

Three representatives from the National 
Education Association in Washington, 
D. C., took part in the workshop. They 
were: 

Hilda Maehling, executive secretary of 


the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers; Ralph McDonald, executive 
secretary, Commission on Teacher Edu- 


cation and Professional Standards; and 
Richard B. Kennan, executive secretary, 
NEA Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy through Education. 

Sixteen group meetings were held under 
four main headings — Organizational 
Problems and Procedures, advised by 
Hilda Maehling; Professionalizing the 
Profession, guided by Ralph McDonald; 
The Teacher and the Public, under the 
leadership of Lloyd Trump, College of 
Education, University of Illinois; and 
Democratic Processes In the Schools, ad- 
vised by Richard B. Kennan. 


McNamee Retires From 
Chicago School System 

After 32 years with the Chicago public 
schools, Philip L. McNamee has retired 
as assistant superintendent in charge of 
vocational education and is now direc- 
tor of educational research for the Amer- 
ican School, one of the oldest and largest 
home study schools in the country. 

Mr. McNamee became a printing in- 
structor in the Chicago schools in 1917. 


In 1927 he was named industrial co- 
ordinator, working with industry and 
labor unions, and in 1941 he was ap 


pointed to the position which he held until 
his retirement. 


WISC Students 
Tour the East 

Three busloads of Western Illinois 
State College students left July 28 for 
the 23-day tour sponsored by the audio- 
visual department in cooperation with 
the social science, geography, and English 
departments through New York, Boston, 
Quebec, Montreal, Niagara Falls, and 
other points of interest in the Northeast. 
They were accompanied by three mem- 
bers of the WISC faculty. 


Teel Is Transferred 

Harley Teel, assistant professor who 
has been serving as principal of Brush 
School, affiliated with the Southern IIli- 
nois University laboratory schools, has 
been transferred to the staff of the 
campus training school. 
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Adult Education Association 
Elects New Officers 

Einar J. Anderson, director of adult 
education at Maine Township High 
School, Des Plaines-Park Ridge, is the 
newly elected president of the Illinois 
Adult Education Association. 

Other officers are: first vice-president, 
Paul A. Grigsby, superintendent, Com- 
munity High School, Granite City; sec- 
ond vice-president, Kenneth Cherry, 
Joliet Junior College, Joliet; and execu- 
tive secretary-treasurer, Dr. Neil F. Gar- 
vey, Division of University Extension, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Members at large of the executive com- 
mittee are Ward N. Black, assistant su- 
perintendent of public instruction; Roy 
Fetherston, field secretary, Illinois Asso- 
ciation of School Boards; and Mrs. Alice 
Kennedy, supervisor, Illinois Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 


75 From Illinois Take 
NEA Summer Tours 


Seventy-five Illinois teachers enjoyed 
travel tours conducted by the National 
Education Association this summer. 
Twenty went on the Mexico tours, 10 
on the tour of the Canadian Rockies and 
Pacific Northwest, 5 on the Rocky Moun- 
tain-California-Southwest tour, 10 on the 
Pacific Northwest-California tour, 21 on 
the New England-Quebec tour, 8 on the 
tour of Eastern cities, and one to Cuba. 

In addition, five Illinois teachers 
served as conductors. Edwin W. Lantz 
of Galesburg and Carl Renshaw of 
Springfield both traveled the New Eng- 
land-Quebec route. Harold B. Louder- 
back of Chicago conducted two tours, 
the New England-Quebec and the Rocky 
Mountain - California - Southwest. One 
Mexican tour traveled under the super- 
vision of Dr. Sherman W. Brown of 
Galesburg, and Robert M. Vasey of 
Wood River guided travelers through 
the Canadian Rockies-Pacific Northwest. 


SIU Celebrates 
Diamond Jubilee 

Figures who greeted the first student 
body at Southern Illinois University, then 
known as Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity, on the first day of school 75 
years ago, “came to life” again at the 
school’s Diamond Jubilee Founders Day 
Ceremony. 

The present president of Southern, Dr. 
Delyte W. Morris, introduced the first 
faculty, impersonated by students, and 
Professor F. W. Warren, chairman of 
the College of Education, described the 
opening of school in 1874. 

Following the Founders Day program, 
the cornerstone of the new training school 
building was laid. 


H. L. Richards Honored 

The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science was awarded this summer to 
Superintendent H. L. Richards of the 
Blue Island Community High School by 
his alma mater, Pennsylvania Military 
College. 


September, 


New Positions at Eastern 


Eastern Illinois State College will have 
a director of audio-visual education and 
a director of student activities when the 
fall term begins September 12. Taking 
these positions are Arthur Francis Byrnes 
and Louis G. Schmidt. 

Mr. Byrnes has been principal of the 
Monroe, Indiana, high school and js 
just completing his doctorate in educa- 
tion at New York University. Mr, 
Schmidt received his Ph.D. from the 
University of Wisconsin in August, with 
most of his graduate work in guidance 
techniques, personnel, psychology, and 
clinical testing. 

A new course in commercial art for 
industrial arts students and art majors 
and minors will be taught at Eastern 
by Raymond E. Obermeyer of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, Mr. Obermeyer, who received 
his education at the University of Wis- 
consin, has been an art teacher and a com- 
mercial artist in Milwaukee. 


Reorganize Teacher 
Training Program 


A new plan to reorganize the Southern 
Illinois University teacher-training pro- 
gram has been given unanimous approval 
by administrative officials in 19 univer- 
sities in America and several outstanding 
school administrators in Southern Illinois 
school systems, according to Douglas E. 
Lawson, dean of the College of Educa- 
tion, 

Under the* new program, there will be 
no division of schools from nursery 
through the twelfth grade, and the pres- 
ent principal of University High School 
will become principal of the entire campus 
training school. 


Nickell on Savings Committee 


Vernon L. Nickell, state superintendent 
of public instruction, is a member of the 
new 28-member National Advisory Com- 
mittee on School Savings for the U. S. 
Savings Bonds Division of the U. S. 
Treasury Department. The committee is 
formulating plans for furthering the 
School Savings Program in the nation’s 
schools. 





Don’t Send German Schools 
Comics and Toy Pistols 

A great deal of unfavorable criticism 
has come to the attention of M. P. Moe, 
executive secretary of the Montana Edu- 
cation Association, because some Amer- 
ican schools have been sending packages 
to German schools which include comic 
books (displaying shooting, crime, mur- 
der and gangsterism), toy pistols, and 
other symbols of war and destruction. 

German schools need and appreciate 
such materials as paper, pencils, books, 
chalk, and crayons, suggested Mr. Moe, 
who visited in Germany as a member of 
the NEA executive committee. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 





—_—_— 


Community Music Workshops Scheduled 


Six community music workshops, de- 
signed to stimulate interest in music par- 
ticipation on all age levels, have been set 
for Illinois this fall, as follows: 

Springfield, Oct. 6, Miss Frances Daigh, 
chairman; Elgin, Nov. 1, Mrs. Ralph J. 
Emmert; Peoria, Nov. 8, Mrs. Frederick 
Rocho; Carbondale, Nov. 15, Dr. Mauritz 





Teachers Reading Circle 
Lists Interesting Books 

Readable and challenging books are 
recommended by the Illinois Teachers 
Reading Circle, now in its sixty-sixth year 
of service to teachers. W. L. Gard is the 
manager. 

This year’s list includes such books as 
Speech Handicapped School Children by 
Wendell Johnson and others, Your Crea- 
tive Power by Alex Osborn, Preparation 
and Use of Visual Aids by Kenneth B. 
Haas and Harry Q. Packer, /motional 
Vaturity by Leon J. Saul, and Anthology 
of Children’s Literature by Edna John- 
son and others. 

The Teachers Reading Circle and the 
Pupils Reading Circle, operate not for 
profit under a board of directors elected 
by the Representative Assembly of the 
IEA. 

Books from either circle may be or- 
dered from the state distributor, D. F. 
Nickols, Lincoln, Illinois. 


ATA Workshop At Decatur 

The fall workshop of the Affiliated 
Teachers Associations of Illinois will be 
held in Decatur on September 23 and 24 
at the Orlando Hotel and Decatur High 
School. “Unity in Diversity: A Design 
for our Profession” will be the theme. 

Reservations for the luncheon ($1.75) 
and banquet ($2.75) should be sent to 
Miss Iris Odell, Lincoln School, Decatur, 
by September 20. 


Delta Kappa Gamma 
To Hold Luncheon 


Lambda Chapter of Delta 
Gamma will have a luncheon at Hotel 
Abraham Lincoln at noon on Friday, 
October 21, for all members attending 
the South Central Division meetings in 
Springfield. Reservations should be sent 
to Amanda Wessell, 1100%1 West Law- 
rence Avenue, Springfield, by October 12 


Kappa 


School-Religion Department 


A permanent department of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education 
is to be maintained at 203 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, to implement ideas on 
the relations of the public schools to 
religion, 

The department will have at least one 
and possibly two directors and. staff, and 
a nation-wide committee will be appointed 
With about one-third educational leaders, 
according to a recent report by the coun- 
cil, which represents 40 Protestant de- 
nominations. 
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Kesnar; East St. Louis, Nov. 17, Miss 
Jean Murphy; Champaign, Nov. 22, Mrs 
V. C. Shaul. 

Invited to participate are the superin- 
tendent of schools, music supervisor or 
teacher, two key civic leaders, superin- 
tendents of consolidated districts, and one 
or more representatives of the Parent- 
Teacher Association in each community 
within a 60-mile radius of the workshop 
city. 

The workshops are sponsored by the 
Illinois Federation of Music Clubs, in 
cooperation with the Illinois Department 
of Public Instruction, University of IIli- 
nois, Illinois Music Educators Association, 
Agricultural Extension Service, and the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

These groups hope as a result of the 
workshops to encourage the formation of 
community music councils to act as co- 
ordinating agencies for music activities. 


New Library at NISTC 


Construction is to begin 
September on a new library for North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College. Most 
of the money ($2,100,000) which North- 
ern will receive from the state appropria- 
tion is to be used for the library, which 
is to be on the east side of Normal road 
between the Science Building and Willis- 
ton Hall. 


sometime in 


County Superintendents 
Plan Activities 

The Illinois Association of County Su- 
perintendents, one of the five sections of 
the IEA, has laid plans for another busy 
year. 

It will participate in the National Con 
ference of County and Rural Area Supet 
intendents at Memphis, Tennessee, Octo 
ber 8-10, and invite the conference to 
Illinois for 1950. The association’s own 
annual meeting will be in December, dur 
ing the IEA annual meeting. The super- 
intendents, already distributing conserva 
tion materials from this year’s 
plan to take part in another Conservation 
Training School at Lake Villa next year 

Ernest M. Harshbarger, Champaign 
county superintendent of schools, is presi 
dent of the county superintendents group 
Mr. Harshbarger has been in educational 
work since 1913. He was principal of a 
two-year high school at Ivesdale, a high 
school at Garrett, and a grade school at 
Tolono before becoming county superin 
tendent in 1931. He is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois 


school, 


Nutrition Conference Set 


“The family’s food problems” will be 
discussed at the one-day Illinois State 
Nutrition Committee Conference, Satur 
day, September 24, in Springfield. The 
conference is scheduled for teachers, so- 
cial workers, public health workers, home 
makers, and other interested persons 





Summer 
Conferences 
Twenty-three IIli- 
nois classroom teach- 
ers were among the 
300 from 40 states 
who attended the 
Sixth National 
Classroom Teachers 
Conference at Plym- 
outh Teachers Col- 
lege, Plymouth, 
New Hampshire, 
July 11 te Ze. 
Twenty = Illinoisans 
attended the Confer- 
ence on Cooperative 
Planning for In- 
Service Education at 
Durham, Massachu- 
setts, June 29 to 
July 2. The National 
Commission of 
Teacher Education 
and Professional 
Standards, NEA, 
was the sponsor. 


SIU Board 

A separate seven- 
member board for 
Southern Illinois 
University has been 
appointed for a two- 
year trial period. A 
bill creating it was 
signed by the Gov- 
ernor July 6. 


New York 





So New! So Good! 


So Fully Packed with Outstanding 
Selections of Genuine Literary Merit! 





The New Beacon Lights of Literature 
Series, by Shattuck, Chamberlain, and 
Winn. 


New and attractive literary readers for 
Grades 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. 


With most English teachers, it’s a case 
of love at first sight! 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 


IMinois Representatives: V. Floyd Jones and S$. J. Lachman, Jr. 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 


Chicago Atlanta Dalias 
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Board Brieis 





OFFICERS TRANSACT BUSINESS 
DURING SUMMER MONTHS 


The board of directors of the Illinois 
Education Association met at state head- 
quarters Saturday, April 23, 1949, at 1 
p.M., President Paul A. Grigsby presiding. 
Other board members present were E. 
E. Keener, Edith Wentworth, Thelma 
Elson, Anne Morrison, J. E. Pease, and 
J. A. Mann. Executive Secretary Irving 
F, Pearson was also present. 

The board approved minutes of the 
previous meeting, current financial and 
membership reports, and heard a detailed 
legislative report from Chairman Pease. 
It closed the Betebenner tenure case 
(West Salem; successfully concluded), 
and authorized $1,000 in attorney’s fees, 
acknowledging that this case had well 
established the authority of the county 
appeal committee in all tenure cases. It 
received the investigating committee’s 
report in the Thokey tenure case (Rock 
Falls) and deferred action pending fur- 
ther developments. It closed the Haag 
tenure case (Huntley), and authorized the 
payment of necessary expenses. 

The board tabled a request to send a 
delegate to the Fourth National Confer- 
ence on Citizenship. It directed that the 
secretary participate as a delegate to 
the third annual conclave of the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profession, 
should his schedule permit. It authorized 
up to $500, if necessary, to supplement the 
Affiliated Teachers Associations fund for 


the visitation of a foreign teacher in 
Illinois. 
The board received a communication 


from J. Lester Buford rejecting ‘with 
regrets an invitation of the board to join 
the IEA staff, and authorized a letter of 
appreciation regarding the circumstances 
prompting the rejection. 

The board adopted the recommendation 
of the finance committee increasing auto 
travel allowances to 6 cents per mile, and 
the allowance of actual necessary ex- 
penses for hotel room and rail travel for 
committeemen, officers, and staff. It ap- 
proved the recommended salary schedule 
with special allowances to the research 
director and executive secretary outside 
of the schedule for special services. 

The board received the report of Miss 
Edith Wentworth, finance committee 
chairman, and heard her tell of plans for 
an intensified and immediate NEA mem- 
bership campaign, in cooperation with the 
NEA directors. It appointed Miss Kath- 
ryn Kelly and Wendell Kennedy as co- 
chairmen for the Illinois exhibit at the 
NEA Boston meeting, and designated 
Miss Kelly a state delegate unless she 
should serve as a delegate from some 
other affiliated group 

Speakers for the next annual meeting 
of the IEA were suggested. Mr. Aubrey 
Holmes, executive secretary of the State 
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Teachers’ Retirement System, was desig- 
nated as the [EA representative to the 
Conference of Public Employees Retire- 
ment Systems held in Detroit in May. 

The board approved the contract of the 
Von Hoffmann Press, St. Louis, for the 
printing of the magazine, ILLINoIs Epu- 
cATION. It deferred for later considera- 
tion proposals for the expansion of IEA 
Mutual Insurance Company services and 
the IEA’s investments relative to the 
same, and deferred final action upon re- 
tirement provisions for Mrs. Eloise P. 
Bingham, editor-resigned. 

The board approved the public relations 
committee’s plans for a summer leadership 
camp or conference, and for educational 
workshops in the fall. It deferred for 
future reference a resolution from the 
committee pertaining to protection of 
local school initiative, authority and re- 
sponsibility in administration and super- 
vision as against state and federal con- 
trols. It approved another meeting of 
Division presidents, governing committee- 
men, state officers, NEA’ directors and 
staff for September 16, with the pro- 
vision that, if such arrangements could 
not be made, the public relations com- 
mittee would meet on that day anyway. 
The board authorized the receipt of bids 
for certain improvements on the head- 
quarters grounds. 

The meeting adjourned at 4 P.M 


* 


The board of directors of the Illinois 
Education Association met at Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Saturday, May 21, 1949, 
at 10:30 a.m., President Paul A. Grigsby, 
presiding. Other directors present were: 
Edith Wentworth, Thelma Elson, J. E. 
Pease, J. A. Mann, and E. E. Keener. 
Irving F. Pearson, executive secretary, 
was also present. 

The board approved minutes of its pre- 
vious meeting, received minutes of the 
last meeting of the legislative committee, 
and discussed the legislative report as 
presented by Chairman Pease and the 
executive secretary. It received and 
adopted the monthly financial report and 
assigned $25,000 in securities to the staff 
retirement fund, and $5,000 for a Centen- 
nial Observance Fund. 

It added the name of Mr. E. H. Mellon 
to the state NEA delegate list and desig- 
nated several alternates for state dele- 
gates. The board then discussed candi- 
dacies for NEA office. It received the 
secretary’s report on NEA membership 
and upon the current NEA membership 
campaign. 

The board approved the use of machine- 
coated cover pages for ILtrNois Epuca- 
TION with savings of $45 per month. It 
received the secretary’s report of the 
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successful conclusion to a married teach. 
er’s tenure case in Peoria, and received 


progress reports on others. It authorized 
investigation of the Ethyl Dredge tenure 
case, District 152%, Cook County. 

The board appointed Miss Wentworth 
to represent the association at an event 
honoring Miss Grace Nicholson, Joliet, 
retired after fifty years of teaching sery- 
ice. Miss Wentworth announced that Dean 
William F. Russell of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, would be the main 
speaker at the next annual meeting. An 
honorarium of $250 was voted the speaker 
for expenses and services. The board 
authorized further communication to the 
NEA relative to non-segregation in the 
housing of delegates to the St. Louis 
meeting. 

After luncheon, the board approved 
plans for the First Annual Summer IEA 
Workshop, and the Fall IEA Profes- 
sional Conferences, with minor amend- 
ments, and commended the special com- 
mittee and the staff for the preparation 
of the plans. 

The board accepted the resignation of 
Mr. Fred Nichols, treasurer, retired, di- 
rected a letter of appreciation to him, and 
designated Mr. W. Stewart. Williams, 
Springfield, as his successor, effective 
July 1, 1949, and authorized the necessary 
bonds, bank resolutions, etc., related to 
the change. The board considered field 
service extension, and the president as- 
signed to the executive committee the 
duty of evaluating suggestions and can- 
didacies, in order to report to the board 
at its next meeting. 

The meeting-adjourned at 3:30 p.m. 

* 


The board of directors of the IEA met 
at Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, July 5, 1949, with the retiring 
board members and others, and again 
July 7, 1949, in each case at noon. 

The following members of the new 


board were present at each meeting: 
president, E. E. Keener of Chicago; 


finance chairman, Edith Wentworth of 
DeKalb; public relations chairman, J. A. 
Mann of Lawrenceville; first vice-presi- 
dent, Emilie Huck of Centralia; and 
second vice-president, Theresa Henne- 
berry of Lincoln. ‘The legislative chair- 
man, James E. Pease of LaGrange, could 
not attend the Boston meetings. Retiring 
members present at the first meeting were 
Paul A. Grigsby, president; and Thelma 
Elson and Anne Morrison, vice-presi- 
dents. W. Stewart Williams, treasurer- 
elect, and Irving F. Pearson, executive 
secretary, were present at both meetings. 

The board approved minutes of its 
previous meeting, paid its respects to the 
retiring. members who replied in appre- 
ciation, approved plans for state and 
Divisional cooperation in the government's 
school savings program, approved rep- 
resentation and. membership in the new 
Illinois Civic Exchange (successor to the 
State Community Seminar), determined 
representation at the annual meeting of 
the Worid Organization of the Teaching 
Profession, authorized the investment of 
$10,000 in stock of the proposed new 
Horace Mann Life Insurance Company 
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(a project of the IEA Mutual Insurance 
Company), discussed NEA resolutions 
and candidacies, and approved policy rec- 
ommendations of the executive committee 
as amended. ‘The policies follow: 

“1) That it is the responsibility of the 
executive secretary to make personnel 
recommendations for the central office 
staff to the board of directors for ap- 
proval and employment. (This policy is 
practiced with success by school super- 
intendents and their boards of education, 
and it should be equally effective for the 
executive secretary of the IEA and his 
board of directors.) 

“2) That no person be employed as a 
member of the central staff who has 
served as a member of the board of di- 
rectors with a majority of the present or 
employing board members.” 

The board authorized the employment 
of another field worker, subject to selec- 
tion at its next meeting. 


* 


The board of directors met at Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Friday, July 22, Presi- 
dent E. E. Keener, presiding. Board 
members present were J. E. Pease, Edith 
Wentworth, Emilie Huck, Theresa Hen- 
neberry, and Bruce Merwin. Field Rep- 
resentative Maurice Crew and Executive 
Secretary Irving F. Pearson were also 
present. 

The board congratulated its new presi- 
dent upon the assumption of his office. 
It approved minutes of its previous meet- 
ing, received a detailed legislative report 
and an outline of plans for fall work- 
shops from the secretary. It decided to 
meet again September 9 at DeKalb. It 
approved the financial report for June, 
and discussed candidates for new staff 
positions. 

The board contracted with Miss Helen 
K. Ryan, Coal City teacher and NEA 
director, as field assistant with beginning 
salary of $4,020, effective August 1, 1949. 
It directed the secretary to find addi- 
tional candidates for the research assist- 
ant position. 

The board heard an oral report by Mr. 
Crew regarding his field work and plans, 
and authorized congratulations to for- 
mer President Paul A. Grigsby, now vice- 
presiderit of the NEA. It also congratu- 
lated its secretary upon his election to the 
executive committee of the NEA. 

—Irvinc F. Pearson, 


Executive Secretary, IEA 





FREE WORKBOOKS 


Send a post card today for a brand new 1949-50 catalogue 
describing scores of helpful workbooks on all subjects 
Many new titles. Time-saving suggestions. LOW prices 
*\ FREE workbook on Arithmetic, Reading, or English 
sent with each catalogue to introduce you to our new 
workbook series. Specify grade and subject. 


Dept. 10 FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. US/.5.¥s™uhash 


ENGLISH “HISTORY: news = 


irtour WORKBOOKS 
FOLLOW your | EXTS/ 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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your schools with the new 
watch the advertising 


To be the first in 
teaching ideas and devices, 
columns in Inutnois EpucaTion. You will always 
save time by using the advertisers’ own coupons. 
The coupon below is for your convenience tn 
ordering several items. 


1. Famous Festivals of America wall 


mural. Accordion folded. Eight feet 
long. Lithographed in full color from 
natural color photographs. Shows 10 
famous festivals in America with brief 


historical background on each. Includes 
lesson topics with details on many other 
festivals and pageants in all parts of 
the country. One to a teacher. (Grey- 
hound Lines) 

2. Railroads and the Food We Eat, 
Railroads and the Homes We Live In, 
Railroads and Our Mail. A set of three 
35 mm slidefilms, in color, with brief 
superimposed one, in mare direct 


BUILDING A HOUSE 


(Continued from page 20) 





tion, by sealed bid, or through a real 
estate dealer. The money goes into 
the school’s general fund. 

Usually there is a small profit—if 
you don’t consider the salary of the 
instructor and the value of the work 
done by the boys. But the purpose 
of the work is “instruction, not con- 
struction,” to quote E. M. Claude, 
chief of the trade and industrial di- 
vision of the state department of 
public instruction, and it’s important 
that the community understands this. 

It’s especially important to have 
the cooperation of labor unions. Many 
schools set up an advisory council, 
with union and business representa- 
tives. Often the instructor himself 
is a union member. Tradesmen are 
hired for the jobs which the instruc- 
tor is not qualified to do. Sometimes 
the union will allow the boys to do 
the work under the direction of a 
journeyman; sometimes they may 
only observe. 

Proper public relations not only 
avoids trouble—it creates interest on 
the part of people who can help place 
graduates in jobs. In some com- 
munities the carpenter’s union gives 
apprenticeship rating to building 
trades boys. In some there is such 
a scarcity of skilled workers that the 
community is delighted to have boys 
trained in carpentry. 

It’s a mistake, however, to think 
the course is only for boys interested 
in becoming carpenters. Everyone 
lives in a house, and it would be 
nice if everyone knew how to plan 
one and keep it repaired! 

—Hore ANGEL 
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language. A supplementary Outline for 


Discussion Points for teachers, accom 
set Designed for 
the intermediate grades in 
with 35 mm 
without 


Supply limited 


each class 
use in 
schools equipped 
tors. Furnished 
set to a school. 
ciation of American Railroads) 

3. Miracle of America tells the 
of one family’s discovery of how 
economic system has created in Amer- 
ica the highest standard of living ever 
enjoyed by any people in all history. 
This booklet was prepared as a part 
of the current campaign on the economic 
system. Available for classroom use 
in quantities up to 100. (Advertising 
Council) 

4. Suggestions for Correlating Merry 
Songs with the Primary Program show 


panies 
room 
projec- 
charge, one 
(Asso 


story 
our 


twelve different ways in which the 
“Merry Songs,” published by Follett 
Publishing Company, may be utilized 
in the classroom after they have been 


learned in the music period. 

5. A Down-To-Earth Picture of Coal. 
A 16-page, 8% x 10% black and white 
story of modern mine mechanization. 
Illustrations with text will be helpful for 
instructional work on One copy 
to a teacher, who after examination may 


coal 


secure the books in classroom quanti 
ties. (Bituminous Coal Institute) 
Thirty-two page catalog, illustrat- 


Work 


avail- 


ing and describing Worktext, 
books, and other instructional aids 
able for all elementary and high school 
subjects in the fields of mathematics, 
science, music, tests, reading, 
health, shopwork, and many 
(The Steck Company) 

9. SVE Pictorol Catalog. The film- 
strips are indexed according to subject 
matter to visualize all phases of the 
modern school curriculum. Many of 


history, 
others 


them have been designed to correlate 
with widely used texts in the arts, sci 
ences, and social studies. Both black 
and white and color films are listed 

10. Better Health Through Better 
Eating Habits. New classroom aids 
for teaching good nutrition at various 


grade levels are described in an illustrated 
leaflet. Developed by specialists in nutri- 
tion and education, supplementary 
materials stress all food groups, in their 
proper inter-relationship 


these 


They are avail- 





able to teachers without charge on re 
quest. (Wheat Flour Institute of the 
Millers’ National Federation) 
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took, Hear, Yow! 


By Dorothea Pellett 
Director of Visucl Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


Preserving Food (10 iainutes, color 
also, Coronet Film*)—Out of a bag of 
groceries, along with bread, milk, fresh 
fruits, and vegetables, come the reasons 
for food spoilage and how to prevent it. 
Future homemakers in junior and senior 
high learn of four types of spoilage, and 
see mold and bacteria under the micro- 
Simple in-the-kitchen methods of 
long-time preservation 
cleanliness, control of 
moisture, canning, 


scope. 
short-time and 
include: care, 
temperature and 

drying, and freezing. 

Making Electricity (10 minutes, En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films) — Wires, 
a magnet, and a piece of-iron light a 
lamp for Bob to help your young ex- 
plorers in elementary science discover 
the principle of the generator. After 
the classroom demonstration (it works!) 
they visit the city’s hydro-electric plant 
to find the same principles working. 
Diagrams help explain. 

Machines Do Work (11 minutes, 
Young America Films)—Tom discovers 
types of machines (lever, wheel and 
axle, inclined plane, pulley) which make 
work easier. He sees simple machines 
(bottle opener, oars, knife, windless) as 
parts of a more complicated one (steam- 
shovel), a beginning experience in ele- 
mentary science. 

Force of Gravity (11 minutes, Young 
America Films)—Judy experiences grav- 
ity when she roller skates. She finds 
other points about what gravity does, 
how it relates to weight and speed of 
falling, all part of a concept basic to 
beginning physical science study. 

Life on a French Farm (10 minutes, 
color also, Coronet Films)—A finger on 
a map of France says, “Here is Paris, 
and here about 50 miles to the south is 
our farm and the village it borders.” 
This really superb film builds for ele- 
mentary and secondary students an ap- 
preciative insight in the life of a people 
who share many of our values. Some of 
the “understandings” are based on: the 
farms passed on in the family; why 
houses are made of stone; keeping the 
land productive; the big breakfast and 
the family tasks shared; use of horses 
and simple tools; the village church and 
a common religion; the rural school; 
and the village shops. 


Spain: The Land and the People (10 
minutes, color also, Coronet Films)— 
Spain is shown as a land of contrasts, 
between old and new, and rural and 
city. The new (subways, airports) is 
compared to our country, and the old 
Moors and Romans) is 
related to the history. Geographic rea- 
sons for the way of living are also 
emphasized as the products and the 


(influence of 


* Films are 16 mm sound, black and white, 
“class-room-tested,”” and may be secured from 
local distributors. If you are unable to locate 
the distributor of any of the films, a note to 
Mrs. Pellett will be forwarded to the producer. 
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Calendar 


SEPTEMBER, 1949 
9 to 11—First Annual LEA Summer 
Workshop; Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb. 
23, 24—Affiliated Teachers Association 
of Illinois, fall workshop; Decatur. 
24—IIllinois State Nutrition Committee ; 
Hotel Abraham Lincoln, Spring- 
field. 
OctTopeER, 1949 
2 to 5—National Conference on High 
School Driver Education; Jack- 
son’s Mill, West Virginia. 
6—Illinois Federation of Music Clubs, 
community music workshop, Spring- 
field. 

















“He claims he’s under the G.I. Bill of 
Rights!” 


people’s activities are pictured for ele- 


mentary and intermediate level learn- 
ing. 

The Loon’s Necklace (10 minutes, 
color also, Encyclopaedia’ Britannica 


Films)—Mystery and symbolism of 
primitive art and legend put together 
with unusual music empower this film 
with an emotional impact for adults 
and young people alike. At first, just 
let this film carry you with it. Ele- 
ments as old as the race of man 
strike at your recognition. All people 
are one and their art is common ex- 
After you've felt the picture 
want to see it again 
pictorially, and think about the old 
North Lake Indian legend that tells 
how the loon got its necklace. The story 
develops through a pantomime of 
masked figures and is narrated by an 
offstage voice. The ancient carved 
and painted wooden masks were made 
by natives of British Columbia and 
loaned for the production from a price- 
less museum collection. This film opens 
many values, in addition to its appeal as 
an art form. It relates to study of mod- 
ern and primitive art, drama, dance, 
folklore,, and story forms, and to the 
many inquiries of the nature of man. 


perience. 
through, you'll 
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6 and 7—I llinois Association oj 
School Administrators, Peoria. 
7—Southeastern Division, IEA, ap. 

nual meeting, high school, Mount 


Carmel. 

10—Central Division, IEA, annual 
meeting; Scottish Rite Temple, 
Bloomington. 

10 to 12—County and Rural Area 
Superintendents, Fourth Annual 
Conferennce; Memphis, Tennes- 
see, 

14—Blackhawk Division, IEA, annual 
meeting; Senior High School, 


Rock Island. 

14—DuPage Valley Division, IEA, an- 

nual meeting; Glenbard Township 

High School, Glen Ellyn. 

East Central Division, IEA, an- 

nual meeting; University of IIli- 

nois, Urbana. 

14—Eastern Division, IEA, annual 
meeting; high school, Mattoon. 

14—Illinois Valley Division, IEA, an- 
nual meeting; high school, La 
Salle. 

14—Mississippi Valley Division, IEA, 
annual meeting; Quincy Senior 
High School, Quincy. 

14—Rock River Division, IEA, annual 
meeting; high school, Dixon. 

14—Western Division, IEA, annual 
meeting, Galesburg Armory, 
Galesburg. 

21—Lake Shore Division, IEA, an- 
nual meeting; high school, Evans- 
ton. 

21—Northeastern Division, IEA, an- 
nual meeting; East High School 
and West High School, Aurora. 

21—Northwestern Division, IEA, an- 
nual meeting; Midway Theatre, 
Rockford. 

24—Lake Shore Division, IEA, annual 
meeting; J. Sterling Morton Twp. 
High School, Cicero. 

24 to 27—NEA Department of Adult 
Education, Annual Conference; 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

24 to 28—37th National Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition; Chicago. 
28—Southern Division, IEA, annual 
meeting; Southern Illinois Univer- 

sity, Carbondale. 
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NovEeMBER, 1949 


6 to 12—American Education Week. 

13—Illinois Association of School Ad- 
ministrators and Illinois Association 
of School Boards, joint meeting; 
St. Louis. 


DECEMBER, 1949 


8—Chicago Division, IEA, annual 
meeting. 
28 to 30—IEA Annual Meeting; Sher- 


man Hotel, Chicago. 


Marcu, 1950 


10—Peoria Division, IEA, annual 
meeting; Shrine Mosque, Peoria. 

31—Southwestern Division, IEA, an- 
nual meeting; Ainad Temple, East 
St. Louis. 


June, 1950 


1—Chicago Division, IEA, annual 


meeting. 
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Enrollment in LEA 


June 30, 1949 


Division and Counties 


1. 


rN 


~ 


10 


BLACKHAWK 
Henry 
Mercer 
Rock Island — 


CENTRAL 
DeWitt 
Livingston 
Logan 
McLean 


CuHicaco (city only) 


DupaGE VALLEY ...... 
DuPage 


East CENTRAL.......... 
Champaign — 
Ford : 
Iroquois —--- 
Kankakee 
Piatt 
Vermilion 


EASTERN 
Clark 
Coles , 
Cumberland - 
Douglas 
Edgar 
Effingham _ 
Fayette 
Jasper 
Moultrie 
Shelby 


ILLINOIS VALLEY...... 
Bureau 
Grundy 
LaSalle 
Marshall 
Putnam 


LAKE SHORE.............. 
Cook (outside 
Chicago) 

Lake 

MississippPl VALLEY 
Adams 
Hancock 
Pike 
Schuyler 


NORTHEASTERN 
Kane 
Kendall 
McHenry 
Will 

NORTHWESTERN 
Boone 
Carroll : 
Jo Daviess —— 
Stephenson 
Winnebago 


PEORIA 
Mason 
Peoria 
Tazewell 
Woodford 


Rock RIvER............---- 
DeKalb 
Lee 
Ogle sen 
Whiteside 


Number 
Enrolled 
1947-48 


1,500 
437 
228 


835 


1,674 
174 
420 
244 
836 


4,632 


860 
860 


2,567 
683 
184 
334 
380 
175 
811 

,099 
194 
447 
127 
215 


to 


1,072 


678 
490 
167 


1,498 
422 
323 
321 
432 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION 


Number of 
Teaching 
Positions 


1947-48 


1,363 
397 
194 
772 

1,346 
179 
315 
238 
614 


12,854 


848 
848 


158 
582 
160 
283 


299 


322 
156 


655 


bo 


1,797 
165 
270 
114 
176 
215 
175 


234 


— 
w 
va) 
wn 


al 

~) 
4 
oS 


207 


266 
305 
301 
281 
379 


_— 


Number 


Enrolled Number of 


1948-49 


— 


CnMmw- 


oI WS 
Ww UI Ww bo 


Ww Ww 


61 
341 


wn 


4,372 
969 


1,013 
409 
300 
212 

92 


2,103 
919 
112 
340 
732 

1,545 
146 
201 
213 
335 
650 


1,482 
147 
678 
490 
167 


1,481 
426 
310 
326 
419 


Delegates 


19 


44 
13 


19 


19 
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Division and Counties 


14. Sourn 
3rown 
Cass 
Christian 
Macon 
Macoupin 
Menard 


Montgomery 


Morgan 
Sangamon 
Scott 


15. SouTHEASTERN 
Clay 
Crawford 
Edwards 
Lawrence 
Richland 
Wabash 
Wayne 
White 


16. SouTHERN 
Alexander 
Franklin 
Gallatin 
Hamilton 
Hardin 
Jackson 
Johnson 
Massac 
Perry 
Pope 
Pulaski 
Saline 
Union 
Williamson 


17. SouTHWESTERN 
Bond 
Calhoun 
Clinton 
Greene 
Jefferson 
Jersey 
Madison 
Marion 
Monroe 
Randolph 
St. Clair 
Washington 


18. WESTERN 
Fulton 
Henderson 
Knox 
McDonough 
Stark 
Warren 


19. Out or 


20. Strate OFFICE 


STATE 


TOTALS 


CENTRAL 


Number 
Enrolled 
1947-48 


2,973 
69 
139 
306 
623 
317 
109 
290 
338 
697 
85 
1,272 
169 
192 
80 
184 
130 
109 
204 
204 
2,726 
170 
411 
87 
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14 


280 


40,634 


Number of 
Teaching 
Positions 
1947-48 


2,941 
60 
142 
313 
370 
614 
102 
291 
248 
715 
80 
1,273 
180 
183 
81 
183 
125 
102 
217 


()? 


hn 


510 
163 
405 

80 
134 
68 
315 
84 
117 
180 
67 
122 
290 
135 


350 


z 
be 
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46,565 


Number 
Enrolled 
1948-49 


2,974 
62 
146 
310 
637 
358 
122 
299 
247 
719 
74 
1,205 
156 
182 


395 
86 


w 


_ 
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Apportionment of Delegates 


Number of 
Dele gates 


34 


41 


463 


By constitutional amendment, the number of delegates 
to the annual meeting assigned to a respective Division is 
determined by the number of members enrolled in the 
state association from the Division as per June 30 of each 


year. 


The delegation is based upon the assignment of 


one delegate for each one hundred members or major 
Divisions. In 


fraction thereof enrolled in the several 


addition, the three governing committee chairmen ‘and 
the president-elect from each Division serve as delegates. 








EDUCATION FOR WORLD PEACE 





LESS THAN TWO CENTS 


What is the chief bar to world peace? Secretary Henry Stimson once suggested, 
‘Good men stuffed with prejudice and misinformation.’ 


Education then is the best hope of the future, and young American pupils have 
the right to study from textbooks free from prejudice and stored with accurate’ 


information. 


Such textbooks are found in the lists printed below. 


A complete equipment of new textbooks costs much less than two cents of the 


THE SCHOOL DOLLAR 
WILL PROVIDE NEW 
FRESH TEXTBOOKS 
THROUGHOUT 


for the teacher. 


STULL-HATCH POSTWAR GEOGRAPHIES, NEW EDITIONS 


begin with global and polar projection maps, feature aviation through- 
out, and treat all peoples with sympathetic understanding. Complete 
WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manuals. 


VAN CLEEF’S GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


A textbook describing our modern world. New interesting material. 
Global and polar projection maps. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 
1949 Copyright. 


MEADE’S BETTER ENGLISH |, II, IIl AND IV 


Refresher English WORKBOOKS for the high school with exercises 
carefully graded in difficulty. Teachers’ Manuals. 


BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE’S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is important in acquiring correct English. The 
accompanying WORKBOOKS are entitled 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 
Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 


QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 
introducing two additional readers, Tots and Toys, a new pre-primer 
and Happy Days, a new readiness primer. WORKBOOKS and Teachers 
Handbook. New copyrights throughout. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY’S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE, NEW EDITIONS 
The magic of science appeals to every young pupil and adds interest tc 
the reading program from the very first grade. WORKBOOKS and 
Teachers’ Manuals for all six grades 


CARPENTER AND WOOD’S OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
gives more attention to aviation than other books in General Science. 
New Editions. WORKBOOKS, Tests and Teachers’ Manuals. 


SMALLWOOD’S ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY, NEW EDITION 
For years the national leader in Biology in the previous edition. Now 
complete with new discoveries. WORKBOOK, Tests, and Teachers’ 
Manuals. The, most colorful Biology. 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER’S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, 
NEW EDITION 
includes the many important recent discoveries in the subject of 
Physics. Glossary available. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, WHITSIT’S 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
brings home to everyone the vital and basic services of Chemistry 
There are new chapters on Photochemistry, Plastics and the Atom 
New Edition. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual 


STEIN’S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC, NEW EDITION 
With practical applications, covering a wide field of the pupils’ in- 
terests. Answer Book 


school dollar. Pretended economies reducing textbook purchases save only a small 
fraction of expense at the cost of impaired results for the pupil and increased labor | 


Textbooks and teaching are a team, each necessary to the other. American 
teachers and pupils deserve the best of both. 


MAGRUDER’S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1949 


New materia! on 450 pages and a new chapter on the United Nations, 
The WORKBOOK is entitled Our Government at Work. 


ERBE AND DENNY’S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 
Objective TESTS to accompany the above. Teachers’ Key. 


MAGRUDER’S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and their problems, 
New Edition. TESTS with Teachers’ Manual. 


TOWNSEND’S OUR AMERICA 


A new picture history of our own country in simple language with 
illustrations in color on every page. 1949 Copyright. WORKBOOK 
and Teachers’ Manual. 


WEST’S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY, NEW EDITION 


gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key episodes of our hist 
which are an inspiration to the young. The WORKBOOK is enti 
Our Country's Story. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES, NEW EDITION 


A chronological history, bringing events down to the present day, come 
bined with a unit study of American institutions. WORKBOOK and) 
Teachers’ Manual. 


WEST’S AMERICAN PEOPLE, NEW EDITION 


A history of the United States for the senior year of high schod 
WORKBOOK with Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD, 1949 EDITION 


The national leader. Written from the American point of view, if 
makes world history most significant and purposeful in relation te 
present events. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP, 1949 EDITION 


teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate the democratic way 
of life. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ TODAY’S PROBLEMS, NEW EDITION 


A textbook on problems of democracy. WORKBOOK and Teachers 
Manual. 


GREER’S YOUR HOME AND YOU, NEW EDITION 


A composite course in home economics, covering all features of 
subject. WORKBOOK in preparation. 


GREER’S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL, NEW EDITION 
New data on nutrition, new sections on pressure cooking, kitchen safety, 
and ~ of quick-freezing foods WORKBOOK with Teache 
Manua 


EDGERTON AND CARPENTER’S NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 
AVERY’S GEOMETRIES 
for Grades 7 through 12, fit pupils for the technical mathematics fee 
quired in this atomic age. WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manuals. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books. 


ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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